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HE CZAR’S rescript, whether inspired by the Queen, by 
a presclence of the Anglo-German agreement, by the 
apprehension that France may take the bit in her teeth, 
or, as has been generally assumed, by all three, and 

Muscovite guile besides, is, nonetheless, an auriflamme of peace 
unfurled in a world full of war. With the motives behind it 
we have nothing to do. It is the beauty of the spectacle that 
allures. Were matters a trifle less mixed, had Russia fewer 
irons in the fire, and were the Colossus which she is in better 
form to ti¢ht, It might seem more ideal. But even so, out of 
chaos issue stars and out of rescripts, hopes. That the latter 
are chimerical is a side issue. The aspirations of the best of us 
are usually nothing else. Yet divest man of them and there 
remains but the brute. 

GOING TO JERUSALEM was, in our—editorial—infancy, a 
game of which the enjoyment was exceeded only by that of 
Pillows and Keys. The Kaiser is about to play it. With 
variations, however. He goes not as a little child nor even as 
a Crusader, but as a Cook’s tourist, and not for the mere fun 
of it either. In addition to the usual coupons he is to take with 
him an escort of Lutheran pastors, to whom and to the world at 
large he is to issue an encyclical which it has been assumed will 
constitute him Primate of Protestantism. This is very fine. 
But it won’t work. Besides, it might be finer. The Lutheran 
Church does not recognize the authority of the King of Prussia, 
and Protestantism, as a body, has never yet recognized the 
authority of the Lutheran Church. To the Kaiser, of course, 
this is nothing. He is ambitious. So is his grandmother. The 
latter as queen wanted to be empress and he as efiperor wants 
to be pope. It runs in the family. But in the game as it used 
to be played, some one, according to Hoyle, gets left. In this 
case it will be William. The idea of going to Jerusalem as an 
imperial cheap-tripper is distinctly novel. The idea of issuing 
an address from there has in it an element of novelty too. But 
if instead of issuing an encyclical it had occurred to him to 
issue a rescript, and if instead of consecrating himself Primate 
of Protestantism it had occurred to him to forestall the Czar 
and oint himself Primate of Peace, there would be not merely 
novelty but originality too 

CoLONEL HENRY’s death constitutes the climax to the third 
act of the grand melodrama in which Dreyfus plays the title 
One does not need to be a prophet to assume that when 


role 
curtain goes up again the prisoner, released and rehabili- 


the 
tated, will hold the stage. But what the fifth act is to be the 
a nation’s rupture with her bel am7, per- 


future alone can tell 
It is these possibilities 


haps, and a revision of frontiers to boot. 
which have lent interest to the action and point to the plot. Be- 
fore the second act was concluded the prosceniums divined that 
the villain was less Teuton than he looked. But it was felt, too, 
that better an obscure Jew put away than a splendid alhance 
In all of which the prosceniums, if clairvoyant, 
But they reckoned without Zola. The latter sat 

in the pit and protested In the interests of art he demanded his 
money's worth OQnee upon a time Voltaire did the same; so, 
too, did Balzac But where they cried Justice, he cried France. 
He cried so loud that the police interfered, whereat, the claque 
applauding, the Kaiser steps in and Henry steps out. Thus far, 
g interruptions, the play resembles nothing which has 

been given before. Yet everything being possible, it may be 
act will recall a judicial error which occurred 
if Lesurges and Dubosc, an 


frustrated 
were human 


barring 


that the coming 


in France a century ago—the case « 


innocent man’s execution for murder and the real culprit’s con- 
viction after vears had gone by Fortunately for Dreyfus, mat 
ters have not gone as far with bim as that His head is on his 
shoulders sti Nonetheless will the unities be preserved, and 
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the emotion of them also, if on the prisoner’s return from Devil’s 
Island the conviction of Esterhazy ensues 


THE VEILED Lapy, the grand prestidigitatrice who so shuffled 
the cards that Dreyfus has been mistaken for Esterhazy, Germany 
for Russia, and argent for basaltic, is not Mme. Paty du Clam— 
delightful name—and still less Mme. Zola. These ladies do not 
so much as appear in the cast. The real heroine is a person who 
might be the wife of General Boisdeffre were it not that the lat- 
ter, through absent-mindedness perhaps, omitted the ceremony. 
The circumstance is worth noting. In our politico-legal dramas 
of real life characters of this kind are exceptional. In France 
they abound. When here, as will happen, occasionally they ap- 
pear, it is obscurely, in a perspective dim and remote. There, 
they are in evidence, a part and parcel of national life. This 
condition it would be cheerful to ascribe to racial divergence 
were it not that they abound in England also. With a differ- 
ence, however. In heaven there is joy over the sinner who 
On earth, the joy is at his detection. But London 


repents. 
The one is very high- 


and Paris are spheres by themselves. 
It sees nothing that was not intended for it. The other 


bred. 
It doesn’t care a rap what it sees and what 


is quite apathetic. 
it don’t. For it is conscience which makes the sinner, not the 
sin. The conscience of the British public is disturbed by noth- 
ing but leaded type. In France there is no leaded type and in 
matters of this kind no qualms whatever. All of which seems 
to show that not merely in other lands are other customs, but in 
other customs*there are other consciences too. 

PROFESSOR HAECKEL’S paper, read recently before the Cam 
bridge Congress, is noteworthy in several respects, but chiefly, 
perhaps, because of the indifference with which it has been re- 
ceived. It is not so long ago that the gentleman would have 
been pilloried. The theory of the descent of man which he ad- 
vanced, the connecting link of which he told, the monera which 
he described as our common ancestor, comprise views which, if 
not generally accepted, no longer provoke. There is a malady 
catalogued in pathology as epilepsy of the epiglottis. The 
patient attempts to speak. He foams at the mouth instead. 
The complaint, once epidemic, coincided with Darwin’s publi- 
cation of analagous views. The world has become inoculated 
since. These ideas and their sporules no longer lancinate. 
They have lost the impudence of their affected youth, the 
outrageousness of their pretended novelty. Prior to Lamarck, 
Darwin’s precursor, Diderot intercepted them. That, of course, 
is but the day before yesterday. It is ages ago, from the cata- 
leptic reveries of antediluvian Hindus that they first emerged. 
The Buddha made them his own. The circumstance is sug- 
gestive. It evokes the Lion and the Lamb—modern science 
But the circumstance, if sug- 


lying down with an early creed. 
The point is that the descent 


gestive, is otherwise immaterial. 
of man, while theoretically entertaining and in point of age 
highly venerable, is unproven still. Originally heretical, it has 
time enough ahead of it to become a superstition yet. 


Mr. MAXIM has petitioned the government to enable him to 
make an experiment. He wants half a million to construct a 
eruiser which he says will save half a billion. Should it be suc- 
cessful it ought to do more. Equipped for the projection of 
aerial torpedoes, capable of tossing safely, accurately and at all 
fighting ranges tons of high explosives, the first shot should 
usher to a back seat every battleship in the world. Fancy the 
knights of eld, in their armor of old, confronted suddenly with 
cannon. The result would be not dissimilar. Iron would go. 
Everything would be subordinated to speed and agility. But 
that is a detail. In ushering battleships to a back seat a vessel 
of this character might hand battles there too, in which case it 
would render possible, probable and even permanent the scheme 


which the Czar has evolved. 
EDGAR SALTUS. 


WHAT IS THE PROSPECT OF A GENERAL PEACE? 


O far as the relations of the United States to Spain are 
concerned, it was needless for Senor Sagasta to point out 
that there is no peace, but merely a suspension of hostili- 
ties, and that war will have to be resumed, unless the 

plenipotentiaries, who, in October, will meet in pursuance of 

the protocol, shall arrive at an agreement about the Philippines. 

Each combatant being equally represented in the conference, the 

chance of an agreement is far from being so good as most of the 

daily newspapers seem to take for granted. It requires a good 
deal of naiveté to assume that Spain’s plenipotentiaries will vol- 
untarily renounce the whole of the Philippines, which consti- 
tute the last valuable remnant of their country’s colonial empire. 

We should find ourselves in a laughable position if the conference 

should result in a deadlock, and we, with our volunteers all dis- 

banded, should be politely relegated to the arbitrament of war. 

If Germany. instead of Spain, were our antagonist, the knowl- 

edge that the volunteers, who constitute three-fourths of our 

soldiers, had been discharged would cause the German plenipo- 
tentiaries to be instructed peremptorily not to yield a square inch 
of territory outside the city and suburbs of Manila, already occu- 

Even Spain, crippled as she is financially, 


pied by our forces 
f the war sooner than give up all the 


might face a prolongation of 
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Philippines, provided, of course, she had any hope of securing 
allies in Europe. Allies she could probably get in the event of 
a general Kuropean war, and that is why the question whether 
Europe is likely to remain tranquil for some years to come has 
a direct and important bearing on the Hispano-American situ- 
ation. 

Not long ago, the outbreak of war between the principal mari 
time powers, by which, of course, we mean Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Germany and Japan, looked inevitable, in view 
of their irreconcilable interests in the Far East. When the Brit- 
ish fleet was concentrated in the harbor of Wei-hai-wei, it would 
have been said by the majority of acute observers, outside of 
certain Foreign Offices, that the maintenance of what was left 
of China’s territorial integrity could only be assured by the 
armed interposition of Great Britain and Japan, possibly as- 
sisted by the United States, against Russia, Germany and France, 
all of whom appeared to be determined to dismember the Middle 
Kingdom. Within the week, however, that ended on Septem- 
ber 3, there occurred two events of capacious import which have 
materially changed the outlook. We refer to the Czar’s disarma- 
ment proposal, and to the report of a coalition between England 
and Germany, for which, although the present scope of the alli- 
ance may have been exaggerated, there seems to be a good deal 
of foundation. The significance of the young Czar’s proposal lay 
not in the mooting of a suggestion essentially impracticable, but 
in the proof thereby afforded that the peace party had acquired 
complete ascendency at St. Petersburg. We are constrained to 
call the scheme of Nicholas Il. impracticable, admirable as it ap- 
pears from a philanthropic point of view, because, while the enor- 
mous armies which Russia, Germany and France maintain on 
a peace footing might be sensibly reduced, provided those three 
countries would agree not to fight one another, the existing 
strength of the standing armies of Austria, Italy and Great 
Britain is absolutely needful for police purposes, and in order to 
discharge the functions of national unification and consolidation. 
But, if Austria and Italy, which are allies of Germany, felt 
obliged, for domestic reasons, to keep up the actual number of 
soldiers under the colors, it is obvious that France and Russia, 
on their part, could not afford to disband any considerable frac- 
tion of their standing forces. Neither, for the military curtail- 
ment, which Austria and Italy would have to refuse, could a 
naval reduction be substituted, seeing that the former country 
has not a single first-class battleship, while the latter has but a 
few vessels of the first order. As for England, she would un- 
doubtedly decline to diminish her navy, merely because Russia, 
France and Germany had cut down their armies, for the reason 
that already France and Russia alone have between them as 
many first-class battleships as has Great Britain. An agree- 
ment, therefore, with regard to a partial disarmament on land, 
could scarcely be reached, while a translation of it in terms ap- 
plicable to navies would be out of the question. In Japan, the 
notion that the Mikado should renounce the remodeling of his 
army and the construction of a fleet adequate to the defense of 
his empire, and should wait quietly until Russia should have 
finished the Trans-Siberian Railway, would, of course, be treated 
with derision. As for the United States, we need not say that 
our present army and navy fall far short of the proportions ap- 
propriate to a nation numbering seventy millions, the moment 
that nation emerges from its traditional isolation and acquires 
transmarine possessions. Outside, therefore, of the dreamers who 
attend the annual peace congress, nobody would look for any 
substantial outcome from the disarmament proposal, which the 
young Russian emperor put forth, no doubt, in entire good faith. 
The real and serious meaning of the incident is, as we have said, 
the demonstration which it affords that Count Muravieff, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and head of the war party, is, for 
the moment, out of favor at St. Petersburg, and that preponder- 
ance in the councils of his imperial master has been gained by 
M. de Witte, the Minister of Finance, who, for some time, has 
made no secret of his conviction that the vital need of Russia is 
absolute tranquillity for from four to six years to come, by which 
latter date he hopes to have completed not only the ‘Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway, but also the Manchurian branch, and, moreover, 
to have introduced the gold standard throughout the empire. 

Of much more practical importance than the disarmament 
proposal is the reported renewal of cordial relations between 
Germany and Great Britain, which, if they have not, as yet, 
taken the form of an actual offensive and defensive alliance, 
may, at least, pave the way thereto. It has been for some 
time believed that a coalition with the German Empire 
was the third of the three remedies prescribed by Mr. Cham- 


berlain for the political isolation which has threatened to 
have disastrous consequences for British trade. The other 
remedies, it will be remembered, were the firm consolida- 


tion of the British Empire and the establishment of friendly 
relations with the United States. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
was delivered on May 13, and there is no doubt that considerable 
progress has been since made toward a sense of solidarity in 
England’s colonies and dependencies, and toward the winning 
of American good will. That, coincidently, measures had been 
taken to draw England and Germany together was, until very 
lately, a secret carefully kept by the Foreign Offices immedi- 
ately concerned, and the divulgation of the truth occasioned the 
more surprise, because the moral support received by the United 
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States from England during the present war was supposed to bh 
viewed with displeasure by the German Emperor. Reflection, 
however, seems to have convinced him that the commercial in 
terests of his subjects in the Far East and elsewhere have more 
to gain through a combination with England and her well 
wishers than through the promotion of the Franco-Russian pro 
gramme. So far as we are yet permitted to learn the scope of 
the arrangement, in which William II. is said to have acquiesced, 
it extends, primarily, no further than an agreement of co-opera 
tion touching certain African questions. Among these is the 
disposition of Delagoa Bay, a question of great importance to 
Great Britain, for, if the Transvaal Republic were able, through 
German assistance, to gain access to the sea at that point, it 
might long remain a thorn in the side of the British dominions 
in South Africa. In East Africa, also, the knowledge that Ger 
man and English interests have been reconciled will fall like a 
douche of ice water upon the Russian and French attempts to 
foster an anti-English sentiment in Abyssinia, and will leave 
the British forces, which, under Sir Herbert Kitchener, have 
just captured Omdurman, at liberty to push forward and occupy 
the equatorial province formerly belonging to the Khedive, and 
thus to effect a junction with the English stations in Uganda. 
Of even greater moment to Great Britain is the certainty that, 
with the aid of Germany, which will carry that of Austria, she 
will be able to abolish the ‘‘mixed tribunals’”’ in Egypt, which 
have seriously interfered with the smooth and effective working 
of the Anglo-Egyptian administration. For the substantial 
services which he can render in Africa, the German Empero1 
will, of course, expect from England a quid pro quo, and he 
can find it in the Far East. With the help of British capital, he 
can look forward to large results from the exploitation of Shan 
Tung, which is his special sphere of influence, and he knows 
that German manufacturers have nothing to lose from the ex 
tension of English influence throughout the Yang-tse-Kiang 
valley, so long as England clings to a free trade regime. It 
is, also, probable that, through the good offices of England, the 
United States might be persuaded to offer no opposition to Ger 
many’s acquirement of a naval station in the Carolines, or in 
the Southern Philippines, or in the Sulu Archipelago. It is 
even possible that English influence at The Hague might be 
exerted in favor of the marriage, so earnestly desired at Berlin, 
between the Kaiser’s eldest son and the young queen Wilhelmina 
of Holland, a marriage which would convey to Germany not 
only the commerce and resources of the Netherlands, but the 
rich and populous island of Java, together with the other com- 
ponents of the Dutch Indian Empire. Never before, indeed, in 
history, have two countries had it in their power, by a peaceful 
accommodation, to confer such precious advantages upon each 
other. 

So far we have glanced only at the motives which should 
powerfully impel Germany and England toward a coalition. 
The effect of such an alliance upon the world at large would 
be auspicious, for it would offer the strongest guarantee of a 
general peace. Even as things were previously, it was recog- 
nized that the Franco-Russian League on the one hand and the 
Triple Alliance on the other were so nearly balanced in respect 
of fighting power that, except under strong provocation, neither 
of the combinations would venture to challenge the test of bat- 
tle. But, if M. de Witte implored his imperial master not to 
face the risks of war, when, in the Far East, Russia had only 
to cope with England, or at worst, with England and Japan, 
and, in Europe, only with the Triple Alliance, how much more 
urgent would be his dissuasive counsel if the military forces of 
the Triple Alliance were backed by England’s fleet and Eng- 
land’s money? It is as certain as any prediction can be that it 
would be hopeless for France and Russia to enter upon a contest, 
in which they would be opposed to the exhaustless financial re 
sources of Great Britain, as well as to the German, Austrian and 
Italian armies. The mere intimation that such a quadruple 
coalition is on the cards would dash the French hope of regain 
ing Alsace-Lorraine, a hope stil] cherished in spite of the convic- 
tion expressed by Gambetta some twenty years ago, that it would 
be wiser to renounce all thought of recovering those provinces 
and to seek compensation in other directions. At Pekin, the 
situation could at once be revolutionized through the co-opera- 
tion of German diplomatists with the representatives of England, 
Japan and the United States. Definitely abandoning all idea of 
war, either at the present time or after the completion of the 
Siberian Railway, the Czar’s spokesman at the Chinese capital 
would be instructed to further, instead of thwarting, all reason 
able demands of Great Britain, including her claim to ascend- 
ency over the Yang-tse-Kiang valley, which, according to its 
most elastic definition, contains a population of two hundred 
millions. That would be, in truth, an open door of magnificent 
proportions, and to secure it without a war would be a triumph 
of diplomacy. It is to be noted, as proving that our forecast is 
not too optimistic, that, scarcely was the good understanding 
reached by Germany and England reported, than the St. Peters- 
burg government withdrew its opposition to the offer of English 
capitalists to build the New-chwang Railroad, and, also, con- 
sented that the Russo-Belgian contract for constructing the rail 
way to Hankow should be so modified as not to conflict with 
the British claim of political preponderance in the Yang-tse 


Kiang region. 
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GENERAL WHEELER ESCORTING PRESIDENT MCKINLEY THROUGH THE HOSPITAI 


THE PRESIDENT AT CAMP 
oe = 
WIKOFF 
(Special Correspondence of COLLIERS WEEKLY) 
Camp Wikorr, September 3, 1898 
OMETHING must be up!”’ was the remark 
made by thousands of soldiers of the 
Fighting Fifth Army Corps herded to- 
gether at the jumping-off place of Long 
Island, when the oppressive stillness of the 
second hot morning of September was broken by 
the national salute of twenty-one guns booming 
over the sunlit waters of Fort Pond Bay. 

Every newspaper reader throughout the coun- 
try knew that this was the day fixed for the 
President’s first meeting with Uncle Sam’s boys 
returning from the fights and fevers at the front. 
It was a date made doubly memorable to the 
rest of the world by the battles of Sedan and 
Khartoum. 

But enlisted men rarely get hold of a newspaper 
until its news is stale; and the rumors that pass 
from mouth to mouth conflict so fundamentally 
that the average soldier never knows that 
“something is up’ until he is ‘‘up against it.”’ 
So it was with all battles and army movements 
at the front, and so it was now when every 
day was filled with futile promises for the 
morrow. 

To the few men immediately concerned, the 
success of the coming visit of the President of 


GENERAL WHEELER, PRESIDENT MCKINLEY AND MISS 
WHEELER 
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the United States to Camp Wikolff was a problem 
of absotbing reality. General Wheeler, upon 
whom the disabilities of his colleagues in com- 
mand had thrust all responsibility, lost several 
pounds, they said, in the heat and stress of his 
days of preparation. 

Anybody who has seen the wizened form of 
“Little Fighting Joe,”’ since the early days in 
Cuba, that stripped him of all but his indomi- 
table spirit and old-time dash, knew, of course, 
that this was a physical impossibility. So much 
is true, though, that if the old warrior had any 
spare flesh to lose it would have been lost during 
the grave sessions of the medical board on the 
day before—sittings that were constantly inter- 
rupted by the countless worries entailed by any 
gala reception of this kind. Not the least of 
annoyances were the repeated ludicrous escapes 
and recaptures of the New York ferryboat bear- 
ing the state equipages for the Fresidential 
party, and the abrupt stoppage of the water 
supply for the entire camp just when it was 
most needed. 

All this was a nightmare of the past, happily, 
when the President’s train rolled in on Saturday 
morning and General Wheeler's escort rode up 
with fluttering guidons and drawn sabers glint 
ing inthe sun. And every trooper, as he sat his 
glossy horse erect and motionless as a statue, re- 
joiced behind his mask of bronze that the honors 
of the day should have fallen to the cavalry and 
its chosen leader—the idol of all mounted met 


GENERAL SHAFTER (JUST ASHORE) AND GENERA 
YOUNG 


S AT CAMP WIKOFF, MONTAUK POINI 


since the fiery time when South and North rang 
with the exploits of ‘Fighting Joe.”’ 

The Presidential train had scarcely come to a 
stop when Major McKinley was seen descending 
from the rear car, stately, in frockcoat and straw 
hat, his face very white compared to the sunburn 
of the waiting soldiers. General W heeler, dresse | 
in the sweltering regimentals of a major-general, 
which he disdained while facing the Spaniards 
in the field, welcomed the commander-in-chief 
with both hands, and led him down the plat 
form into the thick of his staff, his sword trail- 
ing at his heels. Behind came the Presidential 
party, among them Vice-President Hobart, the 
Secretary of War, and several ladies. 

General Alger got into the first carriage with 
the President, who was bowing right and left. 
when his eyes happened to fall on a mounted 
ofticer, in a faded field uniform, with gold spec 
tacles and a beatific smile. He was surrounded 
by a group of horsemen, mounted on rather weird 
nags, with accouterments to match. 

“Why, there’s Mr. Roosevelt!’’ exclaimed 
President McKinley, and he pushed open the 
door of the carriage and descended, going for 
ward with outstretched hand. In the meantime 
the doughty colonel had vaulted from his horse 
and strode along, tugging at his right gauntlet 
with his teeth as he pushed his way through the 
crowd, 

“I’m glad you are looking so well, Mr. Roose- 
velt,’’ said the President 





QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL LUDINGTON, PRESIDENT 
MCKINLEY AND GENERAL WHEELER 
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Ing marches it was wont to play on the heiglits 
of Santiago. 

“This is beautiful.’ exclaimed Major MckKin 
ley, and every one agreed with him, except one 
official gentleman near him, who complained ot 
the distances between encampments. 

“IT never saw a finer looking camp,” said the 
President, on his return from General Wheeler’s 
headquarters, and then the party drove rapidly 
through the quarantine camp to the headquar- 
ters of General Shafter, who was found arrayed 
in full uniform, in his tent, but unable to rise 
from his chair; the mere etfort to greet the com 
mander-in-chief flushed his face a deep red. 

“Don't get up, General! How are you?” in 
quired the President. 

“Much better, but still a little achy.”’ 

‘Well, how did you like it in Cuba?” 

“Tm very glad to get back,”’ replied the portls 

neral with emphasis. The rest of the conve! 
sation was drowned by the cheers of the quaran 
tined soldiers crowding around outside. 

The Pr@sident lifted his hat to them as h 
emerged, and immediately followed General 
Wheeler into the nearest hospital tent, where 
Miss Wheeler, the general’s daughter, happened 
to be in charge as Red Cross nurse. 

“T want to see all the wards—every one,’ 
the President as he came out, and he was led 
through each of the thirty-seven wards, the oli 
veneral leaping nimbly from the high floorings 
to the ground, and it was not long before most of 
the party had dropped out. The President went 
his way slowly without regard to time. At every 
cot he paused an instant, and if he caught a sick 
soldier's gaze he stopped to take him by the hand 
or stroke his forehead. 

In each ward General Wheeler announced: 
‘Soldiers, the President of the United States!” 
and it was quite clear that all the well-known 
kindness of his heart could not make him forget 
the stern lessons of his early military training. 

\ few minutes later the President was drawn 
aside by Miss Wheeler to devote a moment toa 
dying ofticer. When he returned he was somber 
and downeast. After passing other sick beds he 
said, slowly: 

“If there is anything the people can do for 
these men they shall have it!” 


said 
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From the genera yspital the President drove 
to the great plain where the bulk of our infantry 
i, among them the Eighth Ohio, 


lay encamye 
ith the fellow-townsmen of the 
President serving in its ranks. It was here that 
President McKinley delivered his oniy address, a 
speech the oratorical effects of which were tem- 
pered by his chivalrous references to those absent 
soldiers and sailors who had done their duty in 
appreciated. A humane 
his request to the soldiers 
alnst the 
review. 


nephews and 


other Ways, ho less 
touch added by 
to cover their 

Then came the ec: 
a macnil 


Was 
sun. 

valry The mounted 
men mace icent showing. The regulars 
presented their sabers to the commander-in-chief 
ast their lines, but when Major Me- 
First Volunteer Cavalry the 
absence of sabers was amply made up by that 
ear-splitting yell of the plains that the 
learned so soon to dread. 
ed his last stray impression 
cf Camp Wikot® when he passed the soldiers’ 
yvravevard, and saw men adding a new 
mound to the ghastly crop of a single fortnight. 
He left a final impression of himself when he 
entered the ward of contagious diseases, side by 
side with General Wheeler, while the Secretary 
of War waited outside. 

Asa fitting conclusion to the President’s visit 
to the soldiers of the Fifth Army Corps came his 
welcome order to muster out the volunteers and 
regular troops to regular army 


heads ag 
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Kinley reached the 
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high, q 
Spaniards of Santiag 
The President rec 


two 


to send all the 


posts. 
During five short hours, in fine, President 
McKinley almost retrieved the cruel blunders 


of five long months. When he went away the 


common soldiers had all but forgiven Uncle 
sam, 

But little “Fighting Joe’’ went further. His 
last words to his departing chief were: ‘I am 


to go to the front again, Mr. President, 


me.”’ 
EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 
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HOSPITAL LIFE AT MONTAUK 


HILE a thousand pens are busy describ- 
ing the sad sides of Montauk Camp, let 
it not be forgotten that even at the bed- 
side of the sick there are happy exhibi- 

tions of camp philosophy, the memory of which 
will be called upon to furnish amusement at 
many a fireside when the mustering out time 
comes and the brave boys are once more among 
their friends. 

From the soldier in the band of whose army 
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hat was stuck his tooth-brush bearing upon its 
handle in bold black letters the admonition 
**Don’'t lose me, Charle,”’ to the Virginia soldier 
in Ward O, whose remonstrance to his wife, who 
was rubbing his thin body with alcohol, was 
**Hold on, Anna! Look out for those ribs. You 
ain’t rubbin’ on your washboard!”” one finds a 
tendency, on the part of even very sick men, to 
see the bright side and make light of the suffer 
ings they have borne willingly for love of the flag. 

One amusing occurrence at the very borders of 
the tents of the general hospital was the play of 
several convalescents, all in pajamas. They had 
caught some grasshoppers, and the efforts of the 
insects to get away by leaping out of the littie 
circle of their captors created hilarious mirth; 
i.e., hilarious for weakened invalids whose 
laughter was likely to end in a feeble chuckle 
because the necessary strength to indulge in it 
more fully was lacking. 

“Hello!” called out one pajama-ed invalid to 
another who passed by. ‘‘You here? Where you 
stopping—on Fifth Avenue or the Bowery?” 
And so it goes on. Sometimes one hears a Kip- 
ling-kind of soldier swear some horrible camp 
oath which isn’t an oath at all, nor even worthy 
to be called an expletive; but, as a rule, the boys 
are cleaner of speech than would at first be im- 
agined, and are altogether a remarkable testi- 
mony to the moderation of young American 
manhood—unless, indeed, one may except their 
immoderate craving for pie; a craving which 
they will indulge when an opportunity presents, 
no matter how grave the (later) cost to them- 
selves. 

As the crow flies, the general hospital is about 
an eighth of a mile from the station, the latter 
a series of long, low, unpainted wooden sheds 
thrown up hastily to receive the traftic suddenly 
begun by the making of the camp. On foot, or 
by army wagon, a winding, broken road of two 
or three miles must be followed; but the journey 
is not uninteresting, since there is a constantly 
moving procession of soldiers strolling carelessly 
along or dashing by on splendid cavalry horses. 

From the hill on which the hospital stands one 
looks across an endless range of other hills, 
speckled with clusters of small white tents, to 
the bay in which are anchored large transport 
ships from which the soldiers have disembarked. 
The road leading from the station winds in and 
out fantastically, but leads at last directly 
through the general hospital grounds and on 
again to the Rough Riders’ camp, which is a 
couple of miles still further away. 

The hospital is flanked on one side by the tents 
of the ofticers in charge, and on another by those 
erected for the use of nurses and physicians, and 
the necessary kitchens in which is cooked the 
food for the force and their sick charges. To the 
right as one approaches is the post-office tent, a 
favorite point of interest for every one in the 
camp. 

The hospital itself is on the apex of the hill, 
and is as compactly arranged as is consistent 
with Jeaving a sufficient space between each 
ward for the free play of air. At the end near- 
est to the nurses’ quarters is the Red Cross com- 
missary and the quartermaster’s tent; also that 
of the telegraph operators, and those of the 
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pharmacists and the general oftices. Then coms 
the long hospital wards, which are immediately 
conspicuous. The general hospital is composed 


of twenty-two long tents, which extend on both 
sides of a long board platform. from which en- 


trance to the separate wards is made. This 
further supplemented by an “L i series 
eighteen tents similarly arranged, which lies 
west of the main hospital. Each ward contains 


accommodations for from forty to sixty patients, 
and is divided into sections accommodating eight 
patients each. The heads of the cots upon which 
the invalids lie are usually placed toward the 
sides of the tent, and a little avenue two and a 
half feet wide is left as a passageway for nurses 
and doctors. In the daytime the canvas sides 
are lifted, the patients revel in the pure oceai 
breezes that play about the Montauk hills, and 
all possible aid is Jent to make the sick ones for 
get their illness; but at night the picture is less 
inspiring. 

Down the long center avenue from which the 
hospital wards open the gloom is impenetrable, 
and the stranger feels his way along the board 
platform with a sense of insecurity and even of 
apprehension. At distances of eighteen feet or 
more the ward doorways are discovered, and a 
faint glimmer directs one through the long aisle 
between the cots of the gray-blanketed sleepers 
to the ward kitchen or dispensary. Here is the 
refrigerator, also various tins or marbleized 
utensils for the quick preparation of some nu- 
tritious drink, linens and staple remedies such 
as Lithia water, malted milk, quinine, glycerine, 
etc., etc. At one end is placed an improvised 
pine table (sometimes it Is an empty packing 
box), at which the doctor sits and writes his 
orders and the nurses make out their reports or 
comments upon the condition of their patients 

The lights used are candles, which flicker 
fantastically about the bare little tent. Some 
fortunate nurses manage to get a lantern with 
a candle inserted, and the doctors make their 
rounds with a distinguishing red lantern. 

The forms upon the cots are generally very 
silent after night has fairly set in, but an occa- 
sional groan or bronchial cough breaks the 
silence from time to time. 

Many of the invalids are young men whose 
beards have grown to an enormous size, quite 
disproportionate to the thin pinched faces; and 
this, and the fever-bright eyes, preternaturally 
large because of the emaciation exposure has 
caused, add greatly to the pathos of the scene in 
daylight; but at night the sick ones fall asleep, 
and the gray army blankets which cover them, 
seen in the ghostly glimmer of distant candle- 
light, seem to transport them prematurely into 
the shadowland about whose borders so many 
have hovered, are yet hovering. 

Some one has said that trained nurses grow 
hardened to their work, but the sudden gush of 
tears which now and then blinds a nurse in the 
hospital wards at Montauk would prove the 
contrary. Especially hard upon these nurses 
are the night experiences, when life ebbs low 
and the strain of silence and darkness is over 
them. Said one soft-eved night-nurse: ‘Oh, if 
you could have seen my first patient! He was 
a lovely boy of nineteen from somewhere out on 


4 
/ 
the Mexican border i the tour days in wht 
ne Was under my large | rew very attached to 
him, but suddenly, w n I was perfectly sure he 
would soon get well, a Olent ha im ind 
In spite of every care, he died. My heart failed 
mie conmipletely ; but ther Vas not n for weak 
ness. loo many ‘ es were needin attention 
I Was put in another ward temporarily and 
took especial charge of one very peculiar patient 
He lay stolidly staring at me without a parti 
of expression in his eve, and by his apathy rathet 
than by real opposition refused all nourishment 
and medicine. I couldn't induce him to speak 
at first. and it t K ten minutes of iXiny 
persuade him to swallow a teaspoonful of beet 
tea. Finally he did so, however, and, after a 


other five mnuinutes, he consented to take another 
aud then another, the stolid expression presently 
changing into one of intelligence. 

“If you could have seen the change! Why, he 
laughed and joked and made such grimaces that 
my orderly and I were convulsed with laughter, 
and even the weak men on the neighboring cots 
feebly joined In the laugh His nonsense wa 
absolutely contagious; so much so that at last | 
was obliged to slip away into the dispe nsary to 
give him an opportunity to sober down, and in 
cidentally to prepare some malted milk. When 
I returned, five minutes later, his expression was 
still a laughing one, and the orderly, although 
attending another patient, gave me a knowin, 
smile as I leaned over the weak man's cot. But 
this time the patient did not speak. He was 
dead, with the smile still on his lips and a 
strange, half-mischievous wink lingering about 
his eyes,” 

(Another nurse said: **American camp life is a 
revelation of orderly living and high principles 
Why sometimes,”’ she added, “it has been alinost 
impossible to induce certain young men to take 
even the necessary stimulants, because, as they 
said, they were total abstainers. But oh!’’ she 
groaned, “if an organized movement could b 
made against pie and pastry, many of the con 
valescent soldiers, wandering about the grounds 
and exposed to the tender mercies of unwise 
sympathizers, would more speedily recover their 
health.”’ 

One of the most picturesque features of the 
Rough Riders’ camp 1s the presence of Mrs. 
Donaldson, wife of one of the surgeons anid 
granddaughter of Salmon P. Chase. She is as 
dainty a picture as may well be imagined, and 
presides, with a rare womanly grace that is 
altogether one of the most wholesome pictures 
to be seen in Camp Wikoff, over a little kitche. 
next to a regimental hospital tent. She has 
a larder stocked with soups, jellies, delicacies 
of all kinds, and a wonderful little oil stove 
upon which she personally does all the cooking 
for those whose delicate stomachs refuse the 
hardier camp fare. Her beautiful eves alone 
are medicine to the men, for they shine. 

Fortunately such incidental personages are few, 
and the women who have come to the camp have 
been sisters, mothers or wives of sick men, who 
in many instances have proven themselves valu- 
able assistants to the nurses. 

The nurses at the general hospital have had 
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THE NAVY AT BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 2 AND 3 


2 and 3. Groups on Excursion Boats 


4. The Land Parade, preceded by the Fir 


approaching the State House,—(See next page 
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BOSTON’S NAVAL PARADE 


See ] age of | 


N FRIDAY. September 2. Boston Harbor 
was the cen f a demonstration far 
more brilliant than any that had previ 


been given in that historic bit of water. 
Vine vessels of the American navy, all of them 
participators in the war against Spain, steamed 


into the harbor and were welcomed by a fleet of 
excursion boats that for numbers, crowded decks 
und mass of decoration could not have’ been 
equaled in any port except New York. 

The fleet was led—quite appropriately, too—by 
the battleship ‘‘Massachusett displaying on her 


orward turret the “superb” figure of **Victory, 
presented by the people of the Bay State soon 
after the vessel went into commission No other 
battleship was in the fleet, nor was either of the 
armored cruisers, all of these large vessels hav 
ing been held at New York for immediate re- 
pairs; but all of the eight protected cruisers and 
gunboats that followed the **Massachusetts’’ had 
highly honorable records. They were, in their 
order, the ‘‘Machias,’’ Commander W. W. Mead: 
Detroit,” Commander J. H. Dayton; ‘*Castine,”’ 
Commander R. M. Berry; ‘*Wilmington,’’ Com- 
mander C, C. Todd; *‘Helena,’’ Commander W. 
T. Swinburne; ‘‘Marietta,’’ Commander F. M. 
Symonds; ‘‘Bancroft,’’ Commander Richardson 
Clover; and “Topeka,”’ Lieutenant-commander 
W.S. Cowles. 

Boston Harbor is an admirable place for an 
aquatic parade, for the necessary line of ap- 
proach to the city is so tortuous and Jong, and 
the shore so thickly studded with cities and 
large villages, that many spectators may be 
depended upon, and these, in turn, are assured 
of along look. The vessels were in sight several 
hours before they reached the city. At 1 P.M., 
Governor Wolcott and staff boarded the flagship 
and were saluted; immediately thereafter the 
whistles, sirens and guns of an immense fleet of 
excursion boats and yachts made a noise that 
reminded the commander of the naval fleet of 
what he had heard in New York Harbor a few 
days before. 

No sooner had the vessels dropped anchor off 
the navy yard than thousands of admiring 
Yankees swarmed over one after another. At 
night the Commonwealth tendered a reception 
to the naval officers, and‘next day Boston made 
New York jealous by having a brilliant land- 
parade of sailors and marines, between walls of 
enthusiastic and vociferous patriots. At night, 
of the second day, four officers of each ship 
dined with the Governor. 

Soldiers and sailors, on parade occasions, are 
supposed to have the endurance of machines, 
although the brave fellows are merely human 
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and have hunger pangs like the rest of us. The 
Boston people remembered this, and gave the 
sailors a plain but substantial luncheon when 
the parade ended It was almost the only case 
of the kind on record 

Some unusual incidents of the land-parade de 
serve mentior In front of the hea lquarters of 
the Womat 


*Jackies’’ were pelted with flowers by the young 


Christian Temperance Union the 





GENERAL ZURLINDEN 
France's new Minister of War 


women attached to the Union’s Flower Mission, 
and at the sidewalk young girls added to the 
floral effect by giving bouquets to the men in 
column, Sailors are supposed to be above caring 
for anything merely delicate and pretty, yet 
every one of them took the bouquet offered him 
and seemed mightily pleased by it. 

While all the visiting vessels attracted much 
attention, and were known, through their deeds, 
to the mass of spectators, the little ‘‘Marietta’’ 
seemed to excite special wonder. for she, like 
the battleship ‘“‘Oregon,”’ had made the great 
14,000-mile run from San Francisco to aid the 
North Atlantic fleet. 
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DREYFUS ONCE MORE 


RANCE is again excited over the case of 
F Captain Dreyfus, who was condemned, 
two’ or three years ago, to solitary im- 
prisonment for life for having sold military 
secrets of France 

After the recent affirmation of the sentence 
against Zola, who was tried last spring for 
charging, with many specifications, that Drey- 
fus was unjustly condemned, France supposed 
the case against Dreyfus to be permanently 
closed. To her rage and mortification, however, 
the power that reopened it was practically the 
German emperor—the man whom France hates 
above all others. 

The charge against Dreyfus was that he sold 
information to a foreign power; the French 
people assumed that this power was Germany, 
and their government never undeceived them. 
Afterward Germany made solemn denial, but 
the French press continued bitter, as if assuming 
that Germany was the purchaser. 

A short time ago the German emperor through 
his chancellor informed the French government 
that the attacks must cease. Immediately M. 
Cavaignac, a very honest man who had recently 
become France’s Minister of War, himself re- 
viewed the evidence for his own information, 
and discovered that a letter supposed to have 
been conclusive against Dreyfus was an arrant 
forgery and the work of Colonel Henry, who had 
been chief of the Bureau of Military Information 
of the French General Staff. Henry confessed, 
and quickly went to his grave; according to the 
French newspapers he committed suicide by cut- 
ting his throat. He was not known to have any 
personal animus against Dreyfus; he was a life- 
long soldier, believed Dreyfus guilty, and perhaps 
felt that he could serve his country by manufac- 
turing evidence that would bring the case to a 
speedy end. 

Immediately there was a great clamor for a 
revision of the Dreyfus case. Cavaignac, 
still believing Dreyfus guilty, doubted the wis- 
dom of a revision; for the army—the only de- 
partment of the government in which the 
French people have large confidence—would 
not appear to advantage. If Colonel Henry, 
until then of honorable repute, had proved him- 
self a coward, what might not be suspected of 
other members of the General Staff? 

M. Cavaignac retired from office last week and 
was succeeded as War Minister by General Zur- 
linden, the military governor of Paris. It is 
announced that he, too, believes Dreyfus to be 
guilty, but that he favors revision, and that the 
Minister of Justice is to appoint a commission of 
six men to determine whether there is any cause 
for revision. 
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THE DRAMA 


T THE beginning of each theatrical season 

I look forward with delightful anticipa 

tion to seeing the new plays. For the 

time 1 forget the disappointments of 

past years and I find that. during my four 
months of absence from theatres, the stage has 
assumed for me the old fascination. It is a ter- 
rible thing, however, to go to performances in 
such a mood. Your sensibilities are sure to be 
shocked. Nevertheless, shocks have their ad- 
vantages. The three plays that I have seen 
during the past week have made me observe a 
few things that I have observed often enough 
before, to be sure, but without so keen, in a few 
instances so painful, an impression. In the first 
place, our actors overestimate the amount of 
exaggeration necessary to project themselves 
into the minds of their audiences. They make 
up their faces too much, they ridiculously exag- 
gerate their bearing, their voices and their stage 
business. In order to produce the impression of 
naturalness, they seem to think that they must 
be unnatural. As a matter of fact, the stage is 
so close to the audience that exaggeration is 
practically unnecessary; the exact reproduction 
of nature creates the impression of nature. 
As for the use of make-up, Madame Duse has 
started a crusade in the right direction, which 
our actors might profit by; the mere appear- 
ance that some of them present on the scene 
makes if difficult for them to create an illusion. 
This fault is most noticeably shown when they 
are cast for “‘straight parts,’’ in which they are 
supposed to represent ordinarily well-bred wo- 
men and men. In this line of work, indeed, our 
players are seen at their worst in all particulars 
On the other hand, they excel in character act- 
ing, which, on first consideration, would seem to 
be the most difticult of all acting. It is really. 
however, the coarsest kind of acting, demanding 
chiefly the qualities of the apt mimic. For the 
success(ul interpretation of “straight parts,’’ on 
the contrary, the actor must have a certain 
amount of breeding, considerable intelligence, 
exceptional facility, and a nice sense of artistic 
proportion. Under these circumstances, in look- 
ing over the three plays that I saw last week, 
I am not surprised to find that the best of the 
three, judged from the literary as well as the 
theatrical point of view, drawing its complica- 
tions from the play of character, largely of eccen- 
tric character, was far and away the best acted. 


I refer to the production, at the Standard 
Theatre, of “The Turtle,”’ an English version, by 
Joseph W. Herbert, of Leon Gaudillet’s ‘La 
Tortue,”’ which ran for two years in Paris. To 
say that it was written by a Frenchman is 
equivalent to saying that it was a study in life 
and in the most vulgar aspects of French life. 
It is a pity that craftsmanship so fine and char- 
acter-drawing so ingenious should have been 
spent on utterly squalid, at times wholly offen- 
sive, material. It seems incomprehensible, too, 
that the French, with their intellectual retine- 
ment which indignantly rejects from the theatre 
the pretenses of nature, the sham plots, the sham 
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SCENE FROM “ THI 


characters, the sham life, which we find on our 
own stage, should accept endless repetitions of 
one plot, and that a revolting plot, to the prac 
tical exclusion of all other complications. ‘‘The 
Turtle’’ merely adds one more to the long list of 
plays recounting matrimonial] infelicity, but this 
very fact forces attention to the cleverness and 
freshness with which the hideous old theme is 
managed. The play reproduces the very at- 
mosphere of Paris, and one who had never been 
in Paris could not fail to recognize as distinct 
types the people who figure in it. Of really 
notable qualities the comedy has absolutely 
none; it never rises to brilliancy, and there are 
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moments when the interest lags and the action 
becomes slow to dullness. But it serves the 
double purpose of giving an entertainment that 
is on the whole rationally amusing, even if it is 
in bad taste, and that affords several actors ex 
ceptional opportunities to exploit their abilities. 
Among them Mr. W. J. Furguson, one of the best 
of our comedians, who played with delicious 
unction; Miss Sadie Martinot, who wore very 
wonderful clothes and looked very charming; 
and Mrs. McKee Rankin, an actress who is too 
rarely seen on our stages. 


To pass from a French to an English play in- 


evitably implies a lowering of standards—even 
when the English work comes from so skillful 
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aged, and so great a playwright as Shakespeare 
was extremely fond of it. But the episodes lead 
ing up to the situation will not bear examination 
for one moment. What, for example, was the 
cause of the original quarrel? Simply this: The 
Lady Ursula, to gain admission to the house of 
the romantic recluse that Sir George was sup 
posed to be, had fainted at the entrance to the 
estate and had very properly been carried, by 
my lord’s directions, into the lodge and speedily 
revived. The impetuous brother, it appears, was 
highly wroth because she had not been taken into 
the castle, as became a lady of her rank. But the 
clear light of reason must not be thrown on 
these romances; it invariably reveals their tin 
sel. The comedy will please those people who 
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a craftsman as Anthony Hope. There is no one 
now working in English whose style more nearly 
approaches the vividness, the suggestiveness and 
the charm of French writing; but here ceases 
Mr. Hope’s resemblance to the French. The 
author of ‘“‘The Prisoner of Zenda,”’ by persist- 
ently devoting himself to fantastic romance, has 
apparently lost the respect for reality and for 
character-drawing that he once had. For 
Anthony Hope, oddly enough, began his career 
as a writer of stories founded on character. In 
other words, he used to begin with character 
and end with a plot. In ‘*The Adventure of the 
Lady Ursula” he began with a plot and ended 

with a plot, leaving the characters the merest 
puppets, used simply and solely for the develop- 
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ment of the story. Consequently the new comedy 
creates the impression of being an extremely 
clever tour de force, but nothing more. The 
material, too, is so slight that when used to 
make a four-act comedy it becomes at times 
sadly attenuated. A strong situation at the 
close of the third act, however, has saved many 
a play, and it may give a brief life to Mr. Hope’s 
work. The Lady Ursula, an adventurous young 
woman, who has involved her brother in a 
quarrel with Sir George Sylvester, has disguised 
herself as a boy, and passing herself off as her 
second brother, is forced into a duel with Sir 
George. The situation is pretty and well man- 
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object to thinking at plays and who, though they 
know that the haughty Sir George must in 
evitably lose and win the Lady Ursula at the 
close, follow the development of the story with 
breathless interest To those, however, who 
take their theatre more seriously, such work as 
this comedy, by one of the foremost English men 
of letters, causes only disappointment. How 
ever, the chief part in the play suited Miss 
Virginia Harned so admirably that she made in 
it the hit of her career. In the boy’s suit, she 
looked bewitching, and, oddly enough, she acted 
far better than she has ever done in the clothes 
of her own sex. Indeed, when she resumed her 
skirts, she put on her old affectations with them. 
On this point a sermon might be preached. As 
for Mr. E. H. Sothern, he was completely over- 
shadowed. He did some good work in his 
comedy scenes, but as soon as he tried to be 
sentimental and intense he fell into his old 
mannerisms—which, by the way, threaten to 
spoil him. Jf he is not careful, he will soon be 
known as the whining comedian. The other 
actors played their conventional parts conven- 
tionally. The stage settings, as is always the 
case at the Lyceum Theatre, were elaborate and 
in excellent taste. Moreover, unlike Mr. Hope’s 
dialogue, they suggested_the atmosphere of the 
early eighteenth century. 


Consideration of ‘‘The Meddler’’ by Augustus 
Thomas I have left to the close for several rea 
sons—chiefly because I dislike to speak of it. To 
tell the truth at once, the art displayed in it is as 
far inferior to that of Mr. Hope’s comedy as Mr. 
Hope’s comedy is inferior to ‘*The Turtle.’’ This 
seems the more deplorable because Mr. Thomas 
has shown that he knows what good work is by 
doing it not once but several times. ‘‘Alabama,’ 
‘“‘In Mizzoura,’’ ““The Hoosier Doctor’’—these 
were all capital pieces, instinct with }ife, and 
with a style and a charm of their own. How 
could the hand that did these plays turn cut so 
wooden a work as ‘‘The Meddler’’? I will vent 
ure a theory. ‘The Meddler’’ was probably 
written to order to suit the characteristics of 
Mr. Stuart Robson, who produced it at Wal 
lack’s Theatre. This making of plays to “‘fit 
actors, by the way, is one of the most frequent 
and most unfortunate ways in which our Ameri 
can dramas happen to be written. It is particu- 
larly unfortunate in the case of so artificial *a 
comedian as Mr. Robson, whose stock-in-trade is 
an absurd voice and a manner that suggests in- 
cipient imbecility. His whole performance is 
so preposterous that one cannot take it seriously 
Far from being an exaggeration of nature, ‘““The 
Meddler’’ himself is merely a figure of straw and 
a most uninteresting figure at that. Most of the 
other characters are similarly created; so that 
the breath of life rarely crosses the stage. The 
dialogue, too, is tedious, though occasionally re- 
lieved by a flash of wit. The whole structure 
of the piece was spoiled at the foundation; Mr. 
Thomas began wrong and he did not succeed in 
righting himself. JOHN D. BARRY, 
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| HAVE NOTHING BUT MY WITS TO LIVE ON—ABSOLUTELY NOTHING ELSI 


ADVENTURES OF A. J. RAFFLES ~—I 


IDES OF MARCH 


l WAS about half- past twelve 


when I returned to the Al 
bany as a last desperate re 


sort Little had changed 
there while my heart had 
been turning gay The bae- 


carat-counters still strewed 
the table, with the empty 


glasses and the loaded ash- 


trays A window had been 
opened to let the smoke out, 
and was letting in the fog 
Instead Rattles himself had 
nerely changed his dining 


nanv blazers, vet he arched 
red him from 


ng said he, when he saw 


By E. W. HORNUNG 


No,” said I, pushing past him without cere- 
mony, and leading the way into his room with 
an impudence amazing to myself. 

‘Not come back for your revenge, have you? 
Because I'm afraid I can’t give it you single- 
handed, 1 was sorry myself that the others— 

We were face to face by his fireside, and I cut 
him short. 

Rafiles,”’ said I, “you may well be surprised 
at my coming back in this way and at this hour. 
I hardly know you. I was never in your rooms 
before to-night. But I was vour fag at school, 
and you said you remembered me. Of course 
that’s no excuse; but will you listen to me—for 
two minutes?” 

In my emotion I had at first to struggle for 
every word; but his face reassured me as I went 
on, and I was not mistaken in its expression. 





{ ertainly, my dear man said he: ‘tas manv 
minutes as you like. Have a Sullivan and sit 
down And he handed me his silver cigarette 
Cast 


‘No,”’ said I, finding a full voice as I shook my 
head; ‘‘no, 1 won't smoke, and I won't sit down, 


thank you. Nor will you ask me to do either 


when you've heard what I have to say.”’ 


* Really?” said he, lighting his own cigarette 
with one clear blue eye upon me, ‘‘How do you 
know?” 

‘Because you'll probably show me the door,” 
I said bitterly; ‘‘and you'll be justified in doing 


it! But let me get it over, for God’s sake! You 
know that I dropped over two hundred just 
now? 

He nodded 

‘l hadn’t the money in my pocket.”’ 

“T remember.’ 

**But [ had my check-book, and I wrote each 
of you a check at that desk 

“Well?” 

“Not one of them was worth the paper it was 
written on. Raftles, 1] am overdrawn already at 
my bank 

“Surely only for the moment?” 

“No. Ihave spent everything.” 

‘But somebody told me you were so well off? 
I heard you had come in for money?” 

“So I did. Three yearsago. It has been m) 


ERR alain 
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gone—every penny! Yes, 
never was nor will be 


curse; now it’s all 
I've been a fool; there 
such a fool as I’ve been. Isn’t this enough 
for you? Why don’t you turn me out?” He was 
walking up and down with a very grave face 
instead. 

*‘Couldn’t your people do anything?” 
at length. 

“My people! 


he asked 


I have none. Thank God there 
were no hearts to break! I was an only son— 
that’s where the mischief began. This was my 
poor father’s money; he worked hard for it. 
Thank God he is gone and will never know!’’... 

I cast myself into a chair and hid my face. 
Raffles continued to pace the rich carpet that 
was of a piece with everything else in his rooms. 
There was no variation in his even footfalls. 

“You have a flat somewhere?" he said at last. 

‘Yes, in Mount Street.” 

‘*What about the furniture?” 

I laughed aloud in my misery. ‘‘There’s been 
a bill of sale on every stick for months!’ 

Raffles stood quite still, with raised eyebrows 
and stern eyes that I could meet the better now 
that he knew the worst; then, with a shrug, he 
resumed his walk, and for some minutes neither 
of us spoke. But in his handsome unmoved face 
I read my fate and death-warrant; and with 
every breath I cursed my folly and my cow- 
ardice in coming to him at all. Because he had 
been kind to me at school, when he was captain 
of the eleven and I his fag, I had dared to look 
for kindness from him now; because I was 
ruined, and he rich enough to play cricket all 
the summer, and do nothing for the rest of the 
year, I had fatuously counted on his mercy, his 
sympathy, his help! Yes, I had relied on him in 
my heart, for all my outward diffidence and hu- 
mility; and I was rightly served. There was 
little mercy and less sympathy in that curling 
nostril, that rigid jaw, that cold blue eye which 
never glanced my way. I seized my hat. I 
blundered to my feet. I would have gone with- 
out a word. But Raffles stood between me and 
the door. 

‘‘Where are you going?” 

“That's my _ business,” 
trouble you any more.” 

‘Then how am I to help you?”’ 

“I didn’t ask your help.”’ 

“Then why come to me?’’ 

“God knows!”’ I exclaimed. 
pass?”’ 

‘Not until you tell me where you are going 
and what you mean to do.” 

“Can’t you guess?’ I cried; and for many 
sec onds we stood staring in each other’s eyes. 

‘Have you got the pluck?’ said he, breaking 
the spel] in a tone so cynical that it brought my 
last drop of blood to the boil. 

‘*You shall see,”’ said I grimly. I stepped back 
and whipped the pistol from my overcoat pocket. 
‘‘Now, will you let me pass or shall I do it here?’ 

The barrel touched my temple and my thumb 


said he. 


I replied. ‘I won't 


“Will you let me 


the trigger. Mad with excitement as I was, 
ruined, dishonored, and now finally determined 


to make an end of my misspent life, my only 
surprise to this day is that I did not do it then 
and there. The despicable satisfaction of involv- 
ing another in one’s destruction added its miser- 
able appeal to my baser egoism; and had fear or 
horror flown to my companion’s face, I shudder 
to think I might have died diabolically happy 
with that look for my last impious consolation. 
It was the look that came instead which held my 
hand. Neither fear nor horror was in it; only 
wonder, admiration, and such a measure of 
pleased expectancy as caused me after all to 
poc ket my revolver with an oath. 

‘You dev il!’’ Isaid. ‘‘I believe you wanted me 
to do it!’ 

**Not quite!’ was the reply, made with a start, 
and achange of color that came too late. ‘‘To tell 
you the truth, though, I half thought you meant 
it, and I was never more fascinated in my life. I 
never dreamed you had such stuff in you, ! 


Bunny! 
No, I'm hanged if I let you gonow. And you'd 


better not try that game again, for you won't 
catch me stand and look on a second time. We 
must think of some way out of the mess. I had 


no idea you were ac hap of that sort! There, let 
me have the gun.”’ 

With that one of his hands fell kindly on my 
shouider, while the other slipped into the pocket 
of my overcoat, and I suffered him to deprive me 
of my weapon without a murmur. Nor was this 
simply because Rafiles had the subtle power of 
making himself irresistible at will. He was be- 
yond comparison the most masterful man whom 
I have ever kuown; yet my acquiescence was 
due to more than the mere subjection of the 
weaker nature to the stronger. The forlorn hope 
which had brought me to the Albany was turned 
as by magic into an almost staggering sense of 
safety. Raffles would help me after all! Raffles 
would be my friend! It was as though all the 
world had come round suddenly to my side. So 
far, therefore, from resisting his action, I caught 
and clasped his hand with a fervor as uncontrol- 
lab le as the frenzy which had prec eded it. 





“God bless you!’ I cried. ‘Forgive me for 
everything. I will tell you the truth. I did 
think you might help me in my extremity, 


though I well knew that I had no claim upon 
you. Still—for the old school’s sake—the sake 
of old times—I thought you might give me an- 
other chance. If you wouldn’t I meant to blow 
out my brains—and will still, if you change 
your mind.”’ 
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In truth I feared that it was changing, with 
his expression, even as I spoke; in spite of his 
kindly tone, and his kindlier use of my old school 
nickname. But his next words showed me my 
mistake. 

‘*What a boy it is for 
I have my vices, Bunny, but 
is not one of them. Sit down, 
and have a cigarette to sooth your nerves. I 
insist. Whisky? The worst thing for you. 
Here’s some coffee that I was having when you 
came in. Now listen to me. You speak of 
‘another chance’! What do you mean by that? 
Another chance at baccarat? Not if 0 know it. 
You think the luck must turn. Suppose it didn’t? 
We should only have made bad worse. No, my 
dear chap, you've plunged enough. Do you put 
yourself in my hands or do you not? Very well, 
then you plunge no more, and I undertake not to 
present my check. Unfortunately there are the 
other men, and still more unfortunately, Bunny, 
I'm as hard up at this moment as you are your- 
self!’’ 

It was my turn to stare at Ra files. 

“You?” I vociferated. ‘You hard up? 
am I to sit here and believe that?’ 

“Did I refuse to believe it of you?” he returned 
smiling. ‘‘And, with your own experience, do 
you think that because a man has rooms in this 
place, and belongs to a club or two, and plays 
cricket all the summer, he must necessarily havea 
balance at the bank? I tell you, my dear man,that 
at this moment I’m as hard up as you ever were. 
I have nothing but my wits to live on—absi plutely 
nothing else—and it was as necessary for me to 
win some money this evening as it was for you. 
We're in the same boat, Bunny, and we must 
pull together.’ 

Together!’ I echoed eagerly. ‘‘I’ll do any- 
thing in this ‘on for you, Raftles, if you really 
mean that you won’t give me away. Think of 
anything you like, and I'll do it! I was a des- 
perate man when I came here, and I’m just as 
desperate now. I don’t mind what I doif only 
I can get out of this without a scandal.”’ 

Again I see him, leaning back in one of the 
luxurious chairs with which his room was fur- 


jumping to conclusions! 
backing and filling 
my good fellow 9 


How 





nished. I see his indolent, athletic figure; his 
ae sharp, clean-shaven features; his curly 
lack hair; his strong, unscrupulous mouth. 


And again I feel the clear beam of his wonder- 
ful eye, cold and luminous as a star, shining into 
my brain—sifting the very secrets of my heart. 

“T wonder if you would?” he said at length. 
“You would in your present mood; but who can 
back his mood to last? Still, there’s hope when 
a chap takes that tone. Now I think of it, too, 
you were a plucky little devil at school. You 
once did me rather a good turn, I recollect. Do 
you remember it? Well, wait a bit, and perhaps 
I’ll be able to do you a better one. Give me time 
to think.”’ 

He got up, lighted a fresh cigarette, and fell to 
pacing the room once more, but with a slower and 
more thoughtful step, and for a much longer 
period than before. Twice he stopped at my 
chair, as though on the point of speaking, but 
each time he checked himself and resumed his 
stride in silence. Once he thrust up the window, 
which he had shut some time since, and stood for 
some moments leaning out into the fog which 
filled the Albany courtyard. Meanw hile a clock 
on the chimney-piece struck one, and one again 
for the half-hour, without a word between us. 

Yet I not only kept my chair with patience but 
acquired an incongruous equanimity in that half- 
hour. Insensibly I had shifted my burden to the 
broad shoulders of this splendid friend, and my 
thoughts wandered with my eyes as the minutes 
passed. The room was the good-sized, square 
one, with the folding-doors and the marble 
mantel-piece, and the gloomy, old-fashioned 
distinction peculiar to the Albany. It was 
charmingly furnished and arranged, with the 
right amount of negligence and the right amount 
of taste. What struck me most, however, was 
the absence of the mark and insignia of a crick- 
eter’s den. Instead of the conventional rack of 





war-worn bats, a carved oak bookcase, with 
every shelf in a litter, filled the better part of 
one wall: and where I looked for cricketing 


groups, I found reproductions of such works as 
“Love and Death’ and ‘“‘The Blessed Damozel,”’ 
in dusty frames and different parallels. The man 
might have been a minor poet instead of an ath- 
lete of the first water. Yet there had always been 
a thin vein of estheticism in his complex compo- 
sition; some of these very pictures I had myself 
dusted in his study at school; and they set me 
thinking of yet another of his many sides, and 
of the little incident to which he had just re 
ferred. 

Everybody knows how largely the tone of a 
school depends on that of the eleven, and on the 
character of the captain of cricket in particular; 
and I have never heard it denied that in Raffles’s 
time our tone or that such influence as 
he troubled to exert was on the side of the angels. 
Yet it was whispered in the schoo] that he was in 
the habit of parading the town at night in loud 
checks and a false beard. It was whispered, and 
disbelieved! I alone know it for a fact; for night 
after night I have pulled the rope up after him 
when the rest of the dormitory were asleep, and 
kept awake by the hour to let it down again ona 
given signal. Well, one night he was overbold, 
and within an ace of ignominious expulsion in 
the hey-day of his fame. Consummate daring 
and extraordinary nerve on his part, aided 


was good, 


15 
doubtless by some little presence of mind on 
mine, averted that untoward result ind no 
more need be said of a discreditable incident 
But I cannot pretend to have forgotten it in 
throwing myself on this man’s merey in my 
desperation. And I was wondering how much 
of his leniency was owing to the fact that Raftles 
had not forgotten it either, when he stopped and 


stood over my chair once more, 


‘T’ve been thinking of that night we had the 
narrow squeak,”’ he began. Why lo vou 
start?”’ 

‘“*T was thinking of it, too 
He smiled as though he had read my thoughts 

“Well, you were the right sort of little beggar 
then, Bunny; you didn’t talk and you didn’t 
flinch. You asked no questions and you told no 
tales. I wonder if you're like that now?” 

I don’t know,”’ said I, slightly puzzled by his 
tone. ‘I’ve made such a mess of my own affairs 
that I trust myself about as little as I'm likely to 
be trusted by anybody else Yet I never in my 
life went back on a friend. I will sav that: 
otherwise perhaps mightn’t be in such a hole 


to-night.”’ 
**Exactly,’’ said Raffles, nodding to himself, as 
though in assent to some hidden train of thought 
“Exactly what I remember of you, and I'll bet 
it’s as true now as it was ten years ago. We 


don’t alter, Bunny. We only develop. I sup- 
pose neither you nor I are really altered since 
you used to let down the rope and I used to come 


up it hand over hand. till stick at 
nothing for a pal—what 

“At nothing in this world! 
cry. 

“‘Not even at crime?’’ said Raffles, smilingly. 

I stopped to think, for his tone had changed, 
and I felt sure he was chafting me. Yet 
seemed as much in earnest as ever, and for my 
part I was in no mood for reservations 

“No, not even at that,’’ I said, recklessly; 
‘name your crime and I’m your man! 

He looked at me one moment in wonder, and 


You would 


I was pleased to 


his eye 


another moment in doubt; then turned the mat- 
ter off, with a shake of his head and the little 
cynical laugh that was ali his own. 

‘You’re a nice chap, Bunny,’’ said he; ‘‘a real 


desperate character. What! suicide one moment 
and any crime I like the next! What you want 
is a drag, my boy, and you did well to come toa 
decent law-abiding citizen with a reputation to 
lose. Nonetheless we must have that money 
to-night—by hook or crook.”’ 

*To-night, Raffles?”’ 

“The sooner the better. Every hour after ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning is an hour of risk. 
Let one of those checks be presented at your 


own bank and you and it are dishonored to- 
gether. No, we must raise the wind to-night. 
And I rather think I know where it can be 
raised. 2 

‘At two o'clock in the morning?”’ 

cee fa 


‘But how, and where, at such an hour?’’ 

‘From a friend of mine just round the corner 
in Bond Street.” 

‘‘He must be a very intimate friend!”’ 

“Intimate’s not the word. I have the run of 
his place and latch-key all to myself.’ 


‘You would knock him up at this hour of the 
night?”’ 

‘If he’s in bed.”’ 

“And it’s essential that I should go in with 
you?” 


** Absolutely.” 


‘Then I must; but I’m bound to say I don't like 


the idea, Raffles.” 

“Do you prefer the alternative?’ asked my 
companion with a sneer. ‘No, hang it, that’s 
unfair!’ he cried, apologetically, in the same 
breath. ‘I quite understand. It’s a beastly 
ordeal. But it would never do for you to stay 
outside. I tell you what, you shall have a peg 


before we start—just one There’s the whisky 


and here’s a siphon, and I'll be putting on an 
overcoat while you help yourself. 

Well, I daresay I did so with some freedom, 
for this plan of his was not the less distasteful 
to me from its apparent inevitability. I must 
own, however, that it possessed fewer terrors 
before my glass was empty. Meanwhile Raffles 
rejoined me, with a covert-coat over his blazer, 
and a soft felt hat set carelessly on his curly 
head, which he shook with a smile as I passed 
the decanter toward him. 

“Whe nzwe come bac k said he. ‘‘Work first, 
play afterward. Do you see what day it is?’ he 
added, tearing a leaflet from a Shakespearian 
calendar, as | drained my glass Mareh 15 
The Ides of March, the Ides of March, remeimber! 
Eh. Bunny, my boy? Yeu won't forget them, 
will you?’ And with a laugh, he threw some 
coals ¢ n the fire before tutning down the gas like 
a careful householder; and we went out together 
as the clock on the chimney-piece was striking 
two. 

I] 

PICCADILLY was a trench of raw white fog, 

rimmed with blurred street-lamps, and lined 


with a thin coating of adhesive mud We 


no other wayfarers on the deserted flagstones 
and were ourselves favored with a very hard 
stare from the constable of the beat. who, how 
ever, touched his helmet on recognizing my 
companion 

You see I’m known to the police laughed 


tafiles as we passed on **Poor devils, they’ve 
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t to keep their weather-eye open ona night like 
\ ore to you and me 
Bunt but it a perfect godsend to the crim} 

especially » late in their season 


though, and I'm hanged if the beg 





ur bed and asleep after all 
We had turned into Bond Street and had 
halted on the curb a few yards down on the 
Raflles wa izing up at some window 
Lert the road vindow barely discernible 
throug the mist. and without the glimmer of 
1 ii t to throw them out They were over a 
eweler hop, as I could see by the peephole in 
the loor and) «the bright light burning 
withi But the entire upper part,’’ with the 
private street-door next the shop, was black and 
biank as the } 1 f 
Better give it up for to-night I suggested 
Surely the mornit will be time enough 
Not a bit of 1 said Rall I have his 
| We'll surprise him. Con tlon 
And seizir my right rm, ti hurr im 
wer the road, opened the door with his latch 
ey. and in another moment had shut it swiftly 
but softly behind u We stood together in the 
dark Outside a measured step Was ipproach- 
Ins we had heard it through the fog as we 
crossed the street; now, as it drew nearer, 14 


ompanion’s tingers tightened on my arm. 
It may be the chap himself,” he whispered. 
He's the devil of a night-bird Not a sound, 
Bunny! We'll startle the life out of him. Ah!” 
The measured step had passed without a pause. 
Raffles drew a deep breath, and his singular grip 
of me slowly relaxed 
But still not a sound,”’ he continued in the 
same whisper We'll take a rise 
out of him, wherever he is. Slip 
off your shoes and follow me.” 
Well, you may wonder at my 
doing so, but you can never have 
met A. J. Raffles. Half his power 
lay ina conciliating trick of sink 
ing the commander in the leader, 
and it was impossible not to follow 
one who led with sucha zest. You 
might question, but you followed 
first. So now, when I heard him 
kick off his own shoes, I did the 
same, and was on the stairs at his 
heels before 1 realized what an 
extraordinary way was this of ap 
proaching a stranger for money In 
the dead of night. But obviously 
Rattles and he were on exceptional 
terms of intimacy. and I could but 
infer they were in the habit of play 
ing practical jokes upon each other. 
We groped our way so slowly up 
tairs that ] had time to make more 
than one note before we reached 
the top. The stair was uncarpeted. 
lhe spread tingers of my right hand 
é untered nothing on the damp 
wall: those of my left hand trailed 
through a dust that could be felt on 


the banisters An eerie sensation 
iad been upon me since we entered 
the house lt increased with every 


step we cliinbed, What hermit were 
we going to startle in his cell 

We came to a landing. The 
banisters led us to the left, and 
to the left again Four steps more 
and we were on another anda long 


er landing, and suddenly a match 
blazed from the black I never 
heard it struck Its flash was 
blinding When my eves became 
iccustomed to the light, there was 
Rattles holding up the match with 


one hand, and shading it with the 
other, between bare boards,stripped 


wall ind the open doors of empty 
oms 
Where have vou brought me 
I cried The house is unoccu 
Hush! wait! he whispered 
ind he led the way into one of the empty rooms 
His mat went out as we crossed the threshold 
i struck another without the slightest 
noise Then he stood with his back to me 
fu with somethil that I could not see 
But, when he threw the second match aways 
re va some other tight in its stead. and a 
| of oil 1 stepped forward to look 
ver } shoulder, but before I could do so he 
id turned and flashed a tiny lantern in my face 
What's this said I angrily What devil's 
if ‘ l to ] i\ 
s plaved e answered, with his quiet 
i 
\ 
Is there 1 ther 
No bi Ss s 
Ss wa ff about vour friend u 
Street, Ww l t s ive that money 
Not al ether It lite true that Danby is 
i Lite 
\ \ is Dar 
L the Welter undel I 
What do you meat I whispered, trembling 
ke a if as his mea lawned upon me 
(re we to get th noney from the jeweler?’ 
Not exactly , 
What the 
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‘The equivalent from his shop! 

There was no need for another question. I 
understood everything but my own density 
He had given me a dozen hints and I had taken 
none. And there I stood staring at him, in that 
empty room; and there he stood with his dark- 
lantern, laughing at me. 

‘*A burglar!’’ I gasped. ‘‘You! you!” 

“I told you I lived by my wits,” said Raffles. 

Why couldn't you tell me what you were 
going to do? Why couldn't you trust me? Why 
must you lie?’ I demanded, piqued to the quick 
for all my horror. 

‘I wished to tell you,’ said he. ‘‘I was on the 
point of telling you more than once. You may 
remember how I sounded you about crime, though 
you have probably forgotten what you said your- 
self. I didn’t think you meant it at the time, 
but I thought I'd put you to the test. Now I see 
you didn’t—and I don’t blatne you. I only am 
to blame. Get out of it, my dear boy, as quick 
as you can; leave itto me. You won't give me 
away, whatever else you do.’ 

Oh, his cleverness! His cursed cleverness! 
Had he fallen back on threats, coercion, sneers, 
ill might have been different even yet. But he 
set me free to leave him in the lurch. He would 
not blame me. He did not even bind me to se- 
crecy; he trusted me, for he knew my weakness 
and my strength, and was playing on both with 
his master’s touch 

‘Not so fast,’ said I. ‘Did I put this into 
vour head, or werc you going to do it in any 
case? 

“Not in any case,” said he. ‘“‘It’s true I’ve 
had the key for days, but when I won to-night I 





AND SUDDENLY A MATCH BLAZED FROM THE BLACK 


thought of chucking it; for. as a matter of fact, 
it’s not a one-man job.” 

‘That settles it. I’m your man!” 

*You mean it?” 

Yes—for to-night 

Good old Bunny!” he murmured, holding the 
lantern for one moment to my face; the next, 
he was explaining his plans, and I was nodding 
as though we had been fellow-cracksmen all our 
lays 
“Il know the shop,.’’ he whispered, ‘*because 
I've got a few things there. I know this upper 
part, too; it’s been to let for a month, and I got 
in order to view it, and took a cast of the key 
before using it. The one thing I don’t know is 
how to make a connection between the two: of 
course there’s none at present. We may make 
it up here, though I rather fancy the base 
ment myself. If you wait a minute I'll tell 
you.” 

He set his lantern on the floor, crept to a back 
window and opened it with scarcely a sound, 
only to return, shaking his head after shutting 
the window with the same care. 

‘That was our only chance,”’ said he; ‘‘a back 
window above a back window. But it’s too dark 
to see anything. and we daren’t show an outside 
light. Come down after me to the basement; 
and remember, though there’s not a soul on the 
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premises, you can’t make too little noise. There 
there—listen to that!” 

It was the measured tread that we had heard 
before on the flagstones outside. Raffles dark- 
ened his lantern, and again we stood motionless 
till it had passed. 

‘Fither a policeman,’’ he muttered, “or a 
watchman that all these jewelers run between 
them. The watchman’s the man for us to 
watch; he’s simply paid to spot this kind of 
thing.”’ 

We crept very gingerly down the stairs, which 
creaked a bit in spite of us, and we picked up our 
shoes in the passage; then down a very narrow 
stone stair, at the foot of which Raffles showed 
his light, and put on his shoes once more, bid- 
ding me do the same in a rather louder tone than 
he had permitted himself to employ overhead. 
We were now considerably below the level of the 
street, in a small space with as many doors as it 
had sides. Three were ajar, and we saw through 
them into empty cellars: but in the fourth a key 
was turned and a bolt drawn; and it let us out 
presently into the bottom of a deep square well 
of fog. A similar door faced it across this area, 
and Raffles had the lantern close against it and 
was hiding the light with his body when a short 
and sudden crash made my heart stand still. 
Next moment I saw the door wide open, and 
Raffles standing within and beckoning me with 
a jimmy. 

‘Door number one,"’ he whispered. ‘Deuce 
knows how many more there'll be, but I know 
of two at least. We won't have to make much 
noise over them, either; down here there’s less 
risk.’ 

We were now at the bottom of 
the exact fellow to the narrow stone 
staircase which we had just de- 
scended; the yard, or well, being 
the one thing common to both the 
private and the business premises. 
But this flight led to no open pas- 
sage; instead a singularly solid 
mahogany door confronted us at 
the top. 

“T thought so,’’ muttered Raffles, 
handing me the lantern and pock- 
eting a bunch of skeleton keys, 
after tampering for a few minutes 
with the lock. ‘‘It’ll be an hour’s 
work to get through that!”’ 

*Can’t you pick it?” 

*‘No. I know these locks. It’s 
no use trying. We must cut it 
out, and it’ll take us an hour.” 

At last the. chain of holes was 
complete, the Jock wrenched out 
bodily, and a splendid bare arm 
plunged up to the shoulder through 
the aperture, and through the bars 
of the iron gate beyond. 

“‘Now,”’ whispered Raffles, “if 
there’s only one lock it'll be in 
the middle. Joy! Here itis! Only 
let me pick it, and we're through 
at last.”’ 

He withdrew his arm, a skeleton 
key was selected from the bunch, 
and then back went his arm to 
the shoulder. It was a breathless 
moment. I heard the heart throb- 
bing in my body, the very watch 
ticking in my pocket, and ever and 
anon the tinkle-tinkle of the skel- 
eton key. Then—at last — there 
came a single unmistakable click. 
In another minute the mahogany 
door and the iron gate yawned 
behind us; and Raffles was sitting 
on an Office table, wiping his face, 
with the lantern throwing a steady 
beam by his side. 

We were now in a bare and 
roomy lobby behind the shop, but 
separated therefrom by an iron cur- 
tain, the very sight of which filled 
me with despair. Raffles, how- 
ever, did not appear in the least 
depressed, but hung up his coat and hat on some 
pegs in the lobby before examining the curtain 
with his lantern. 

“That's nothing.’ said he, after a minute’s 
inspection; ‘‘we’ll be through that in no time, 
but there’s a door on the other side which will 
give us more trouble.” 

‘‘Another door!’’ I groaned. ‘‘And how do 

vou mean to tackle this thing?’’ 
” Prise it up with the jimmy. The weak point 
of these iron curtains is the leverage you can get 
from below. But it makes a noise, and this is 
where you're coming in, Bunny; this is where 
I couldn’t do without you. I must have you 
overhead to knock through when the street’s 
clear. I'll come with you and show a light.” 

Well, you may imagine how little I liked the 
prospect of this lonely vigil, and yet there was 
something very stimulating in the vital responsi- 
bility which it involved. Hitherto I had been a 
mere spectator. Now I was to take part in the 
game. And the fresh excitement made me more 
than ever insensible to those considerations of 
conscience and of safety which were already as 
dead nerves in my breast. 

So I took my post in the front room above 
the shop. Once my heart stood still, but only 
once. It was when the watchman stopped and 
peered through the peep-hole into the lighted 
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shop. I waited for his whistle—I waited for 
the gallows or the jail. But my signals had 
been studiously obeyed, and the man passed on 
with undisturbed serenity. In the end I had a 
signal in my turn, and retraced my steps with 
lighted matches, down the broad stairs, down 
the narrow ones, across the area, and up into 
the lobby where Raffles awaited me with an out- 
stretched hand. 

‘Well done, my boy!” said he. ‘You're the 
same good man in a pinch, and you shall have 
your reward. I’ve got two thousand pounds’ 
worth if I’ve got a penn’orth. It’s all in my 
pockets. And here’s something else I found in 
this locker; very decent port and some cigars, 
meant for poor dear Danby’s business friends. 

Take a pull and you shall light up presently. 
I've found a lavatory, too, and we must have a 
wash and brush-up before we go, for I’m as 
black as a sweep. 

The iron curtain was down, but he insisted on 
raising it until I could peep through the glass 
door on the other side and see his handiwork in 
the shop beyond. Here two electric lights were 
left burning all night long, and in their cold 
white rays I could at first see nothing amiss. I 
looked along an orderly lane, an empty glass 
counter on my left, glass cupboards of un- 
touched silver on my right, and facing me the 
tilmy black eye of the peep-hole that shone like 
a stage-moon on the street. The counter had 
not been emptied by Raflles; but for a train of 
mangled doors behind the iron curtain, a bottle 
of wine and a cigar-box with which liberties had 
been taken, a rather black towel in the lavatory, 
a burned match here and there. and our finger 
marks on the dusty banisters, not a trace of our 
visit did we leave. 

‘**Had it in my head for long?’’ said Raffles, as 
we strolled through the streets toward dawn, for 
all the world as though we were returning from 
a dance. “No, Bunny. 1 never thought of it 
till I saw the upper-part empty about a month 
ago, and bought a few things in the shop to get 
the lay of the land. That reminds me that I 
never; paid for them; but, by Jove, I will to- 
morrow; and if that isn’t poetic justice what is? 
One visit showed me the possibilities of the place, 
but a second convinced me of its impossibilities 
without a pal. So I had practically given up the 
idea when you came along on the very night and 
in the very plight for it! But here we are at the 
Albany, and I hope there's some tire left; for I 
don’t know how you feel, Bunny, but for my 
part I’m as cold as Keats’s owl.’ 

He could think of Keats on his way from a 
felony! He could hanker for his fireside like 
another! Floodgates were loosed within me, 
and the plain English of our adventure rushed 
over me like an icy torrent. Raflles was a 
burglar I had helped him to commit one 
burglary; therefore 1 was a burglar, too. Yet 
I could stand and warm myself at his fire, and 
watch him empty his pockets, as though we had 
done nothing wonderful or wicked! 

My blood froze. My heart sickened. My brain 
whirled. How I had liked this villain! How 
had admired him! Now my liking and my ad- 
miration must turn to loathing and disgust. I 
waited for the change. I longed to feel it in my 
heart. But—I longed and I waited in vain! 

I said that he was emptying his pockets; the 
table sparkled with their hoard. Rings by the 
dozen, diamonds by the score; brac elets, pen- 
dants, aigrettes, necklaces; pearls, rubies, ame- 
thysts, sapphires; and diamonds always, dia- 
monds in everything, flashing bayonets of light, 
dazzling me, blinding me, making me disbelieve 
re vause I could no longer forget. Last of all 

‘aine no gem, indeed, but my own revolver from 
an inner pocket. And that struck a chord. I 
suppose I said something—my hand flew out. I 
can see Raffles now as he looked at me once 
more with a high arch over each clear eye. 
can see him pick out the cartridges with his 
quiet, cynical smile, before he would give me 
my pistol back again. 

“You mayn’t believe it, Bunny,” said he, ‘but 
I never carried a loaded one before. On the 
whole I think it gives one confidence. Yet i 
would be very awkward if anything went 
wrong; one might use it, and that’s not the 
game at all, though I have often thought that 
the murderer who bas just done the trick must 
have great sensations before things get too hot 
for him. Don't look so distressed, my dear chap. 
I've never had those sensations, and I don’t sup- 
pose I ever shall.’ 

“But this much you have done before?’ 

‘Before? My dear Bunny, you offend me! 
Did it look like a first attempt? Of course I 
have done it before.”’ 

‘“‘Often?’’ I whispered. 

*‘Well—no! Not often enough to destroy the 
charm, at all events; never, as a matter of fact, 
unless I'm cursedly hard up. Did you hear 
about the Thimbleby diamonds? Well. that was 
the last time—and a poor lot of paste they were. 
Then there was the little business of the Dormer 
houseboat at Henley last year. That was mine 
also, such as it was. But I’ve never brought oft 
a really big coup yet. When I do I shall chuck 
it up. 

Yes, I remembered both cases very well. To 
think that he was their author! It was in- 
credible, outrageous, inconceivable. Then my 
eyes would fall upon the table, twinkling and 
glittering in a hundred places, and incredulity 
was at an end. 
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“How came you to begin?” I asked, as curios- 
ity overcame mere wonder, and a fascination for 
his career gradually wove itself into my fascina 
tion for the man. 

‘Ah! that’s a long story,’ said Raffles. “‘It 
was in Australia when I was out there playing 
cricket. It’s too long a story to tell you now; 
but I was in much the same plight that you were 
in to-night, and it was my only way out. I never 
meant it for anything else, either; but I'd tasted 
blood, and it was all over with me. Why should 
I work when I could steal? Why settle down to 
some humdrum uncongenial billet, when excite- 
ment, romance, danger and a decent livingewere 
all going begging together? Of course it’s very 
wrong, ‘but we can't all be moralists. and the 
distribution of wealth’s very wrong to begin 
with. Besides, you're not at it all the time. 
I'm sick of quoting Gilbert's lines to myself, but 
they're profoundly true. I only wonder if you'll 
like the life as much as I do!” 

“Like it?’’ I cried out. “Not I! It’s no life 
for me. Once is enough!” 

“You wouldn’t give me a hand another time?” 

“Don’t ask me,” I jerked out. ‘Don’t ask me, 
for God’s sake!”’ 

“Yet you said you would do anything for me! 
You asked me to name my crime! But I knew 
at the time you didn’t mean it; you didn’t go 
back on me to-night, and that ought to satisfy 
me. goodness knows. I suppose I’m ungrateful 
and unreasonable, and all that. I ought to let 
it end at this. But you’re the very man for me, 
Bunny. the very man! Just think how we got 
through to-night. Not a scratch—not a hitch! 
There's nothing so terrible in it, you see; there 
never would be, while we worked together!” 
He was standing in front of me with a nand on 
either shoulder; he was smiling as he knew so 
well how to smile. I turned on my heel, planted 
my elbows on the chimney-piece, and my burn- 
ing head between my hands. Next instant a 
still heartier hand had fallen on my back. 

‘All right, my boy! You are right and I'm 
worse than wrong. I'll never ask it again. (io, 
if you want to, and come again about midday for 
the cash. There was no bargain. but of course 
I'l get you out of your scrape, especially after 
the way you’ve stood by me to-night.” 

I was round again with my blood on fire. 

“Tl do it again,’ I said through my teeth. 

He shook his head. ‘*Not you,”’ he said, smil- 
ing quite good-humoredly on my insane enthiusi- 
asm. 

“T will!’ Leried with an oath. ‘I'll lend you 
a hand as often as you like! What does it matter 
now? I've been in it once. I'll be in it again. 
I've gone to the devil anyhow. I can’t go back, 
and wouldn’t if I could. Perhaps I'm bitten 
with it just as you were; perhaps I meant what 
I said when you said you'd help me, and perhaps 
I mean it still. What does | it matter? When 
you want me I’m your man! 

And that is how Raftles and I joined felonious 
forces on the Ides of March. 


THE FOOT 


IME was when no good news made a jour- 
ney, and no friend came near, but a wel- 
come was uttered, or at least thought, for 
the traveling feet of the wayfarer or the 

herald; but the foot is so out of favor now that 
one may doubt whether even love (except in the 
single case of her who lies with two feet, newly- 
born, within the palm of one hand) pauses often 
upon the dearest feet, or is much aware of them. 
It must be chiefly the fault of the boot; for the 
boot has no character, language, or nature in it, 
nor any pathos until it is very old and out of the 
question. 

The feet, the feet were beautiful on the moun- 
tains; their toil was the price of all commu- 
nication, and their reward the first service and 
refreshment. They adorned poetry with the 
primitive word, and the civilization that was 
single, simple, and humane sang them. They 
were blessed and bathed; they suffered, but 
they were friends with the earth; dews in grass 
at morning, shallow rivers at noon, gave them 
coolness. They must have grown hard upon 
their mountain paths, yet never so hard but they 
needed and had the first pity and the readiest 
succor. It was never easy for the feet of man 
to travel this earth, shod or unshod, and his feet 
are delicate like his color. 

If they suffered hardship once, they suffer 
privation now. No modern man or woman can 
boast of having really happy feet. And yet the 
feet should have more of the acquaintance of 
earth, and know more of flowers, freshness, cool 
brooks, wild thyme, and salt sand than does any- 
thing else about us. It is their calling; and the 
hands might be glad to be stroked for a day by 
grass and struck by buttercups, as the feet are 
of those who go barefoot: and the nostrils might 
be flattered to be, like them, so long near moss. 
The face has only now and then, for a resting- 
while, their privilege. 

If our feet are now so severed from the natural 
ground, they have inevitably lost life and strength 
by the separation. It is only the entirely unshod 
that have lively feet. Watch a peasant who 
never wears shoes, except for a few unkind 
hours once a week, and you may see the play of 
his talk in his mobile feet; they become as 
dramatic as his hands. Fresh as the air, brown 
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with the light. and healthy from the field, not 
used to darkness, not grown in prison, the foot 
of the contadino does not keep the undignified 
and ashamed stillness of the foot of high life. 
lhat foot is prim, and never lifts a heel against 
its dull conditions, for it has forgotten liberty 
It is more active now than it lately was—cer 
tainly the foot of woman is more active; but 
whether on the pedal or in the stirrup, or clad 
for a walk. or armed for a game, or decked for 
the waltz, it is in bonds It is, at any rate, in 
articulate. , 

It has no longer a distinct and divided life, or 
none that is visible and sensible. Whereas the 
whole living body has naturally such infinite 
distinctness that the sense of touch differs. as it 
were, with every nerve, and the fingers are so 
separate that it was said of them of old that each 
one had its angel, yet the modern foot is, as much 
as possible, deprived of all that delicate distinc 
tion: undone, unspecialized, sent back to lower 
forms of indiscriminate life. It is as though a 
landscape with separate sweetness in every tree 
should be rudely painted with the blank—blank, 
not simple—generalities of a vulgar hand; or as 


though one should take the pleasures of a day of 


happiness in a wholesale taahlon, not “turning 
the hours to moments,’ which joy can do to the 
full as perfectly as pain. 

The foot, with its articulations, is suppressed 
and its language confused. When Lovelace 
likens the hand of Amarantha to a violin, and 
her glove to the case, he has at any rate a glove 
to deal with, not a boot; no violin case looks so 
little expressive as a modern boot. Yet Ama 
rantha’s foot is as sweet as her hand. It, too, 
has a “tender inward’; no wayfaring would 
make it look anything but delicate; its arch 
seems too slight to carry her through a night of 
dances; it does, in fact, but balance her. It is fit 
to cling to the ground, but rather for springing 
than for rest. 

One thing is to be noted of the foot, as appro 
priate to the time. However tall the woman 
may grow in proportion to man, her foot re 
mains of a feminine size. A tall woman may 
have a larger foot than a small woman, but het 
foot never approaches to the size of the foot of a 
man less tall than she; whereas in the size of the 
hand there is often only the smallest difference. 
or none. The foot always betrays the carnival 
disguise. It is the little foot, perhaps, that does 
something to suggest the idea of feminine fatigue, 
as though the poise of standing must be, for a 
woman, a greater tension, 

And, doubtless, for man, woman, and child the 
tender, irregular, sensitive, living foot. which 
does not even stand with all its little surface on 
the ground, and which makes no base to satisfy 
an architectural eye, is, as it were, the unex 
pected thing. It isa part of vital design and has 
a history; and man does not go erect but at a 
price of weariness and pain. How weak it is 
may be seen from a footprint: for nothing makes 
a more helpless and unsymmetrical sign than 
does a naked foot. 

Tender, too, is the silence of human feet. You 
have but to pass a season among the barefooted 
to find that man, who, shod, makes so much ado, 
is naturally as silent as snow. Woman, who not 
only makes her armed heel heard, but also goes 
rustling like a shower, is silent as snow. The 
vintager is not heard among the vines, nor the 
harvester on his threshing-floor of stone. There 
is a kind of simple stealth in their coming and 
going, and they show sudden smiles and dark 
eyes in and out of the rows of harvest when you 
thought yourself alone. The lack of noise in 
their movement sets free the sound of their 
voices, and their laughter floats. 

But we shall not praise the ‘‘simple, sweet’’ 
and ‘‘earth-confiding feet’’ sufficiently without 
thanks for the rule ‘of verse and for the time of 
music. If poetry was first divided by the march, 
and next varied by the dance, to the rule of the 
foot are to be ascribed the thought, the instruc 
tion, and the dream that could not speak by 
prose. Out of that little physical law, then, 
grew a spiritual law, which is one of the great 
est things we know; and from the test of the 
foot came the ultimate test of the thinker: ‘‘Is it 
accepted of Song?” 

The monastery, in Jike manner, holds its sons to 
little trivial rules of time and exactitude, not to 
be broken, laws that are made secure against the 
restlessness of the heart fretting for insignificant 
liberties, trivial laws to restrain from a trivial 
freedom. And within the gate of these, which 
seem so small, lies the world of mystic virtue 
They inclose, they imply, they lock, they answer 
for it. Lesser virtues may flower in daily liberty 
and may flourish in prose; but infinite virtues 
and greatness are compelled to the measure of 
poetry, and obey the constraint of an hourly 
convent bell. It is no wonder that every poet 
worthy the name has had a passion of meter, for 
the very verse. To him the fetter of difficulty is 
the condition of an interior range immeasut 
able. 

So far afield has the foot carried us to-day! In 
more familiar meanings, the foot is movement, is 
conquest, and action. It was the very organ of 
joy, when the first dance was the expression of 

1 


joy. The first impulse of the dance vanishe: 
long ago, except in the youngest of young chil- 
dren, whose feet take life as good news. But if 


the feet no longer express delight, they can in 
spire it, by a lovely dance. 
ALICE MEYNELL, 
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MORRISTOWN GOLI 


THE AMATEUR ON 
AND WATER 


SPORTS OF 


FIELD 


Be ea pray God, a gentleman 
HERE is one point which the Eastern Rules 
Committee seem to have covered most thor- 
oughly, and that is the question of juris 
diction, Last year a new problem was 
raised by the tendency to question the umpire 
in regard to the referee's decisions and to ask 
whether he agreed with the um 
pire’s rulings. Then, where there was any pos 
sibility of misunderstanding as to the duties 
of these two officials, trouble was likely to re- 
sult Phere was an added difticulty when, as in 
some of the sections of the country, competent 
and unprejudiced officials were few and the 
teams resorted to a sort of compromise, each 
side naming one of the officials. It became too 
risky for the captain of a team to name an 
unbiased man because his opponent was likely to 
select an advocate pure and simple, and thus the 
net results of the rulings of the two would be 
against the side choosing the non-partisan official. 
Uisputes grew up, and in many cases these dis- 
putes were augmented by being well ventilated 
in the columns of the press. In the old days of 
the Intercollegiate Football Association it was 
provided that in questions of fact the decision 
of an ofticial was absolute and subject to no 
Ppp al In cases calling into question the inter- 
any rule it was possible to refer the 
interpretation to the association for settlement. 
Since the dissolution of the association, when 
two teams choose a referee and umpire they 
expect to abide by their decision. When the 
players—both on side—attempt to secure the 


the referee 


~_ 
pretation of 


ball the referee decides which one gets it. If one 
of these players should be off side the umpire so 
ires and the ball goes to the other side. 

ist vear in a game in New York there seems to 
have arisen some misconception about these 


ities in the minds of spectators, and this was 
t entirely cleared up by the hewspaper com- 
reach 


Such a point did the discussion 
that the newspapers secured statements from 
the officials. Good ofticials would become rarer 


than ever, and would hesitate to subject them 

es to the chances of criticism, if they found 

rr s referred to the tribunal of public 

opinion and learned that they were to be 

roasted”? and su ted to the abuse which has 
to be the | ‘ e baseball umpire 

kor this reason in particular the complete 


exact duties of each official 
ars in the rules of 1898 is especially timely 
sport of football ought not to lose such oft 
is Mr. Wrenn and Mr. Dashiell, but svn 
us of opinions upon their rulings and their 
\ s would soon convince them that they 
e the parties on trial and to feel that ‘‘The 
it you ef you don't watch out!” 
distinctly so that 


out of tl 


(i uns il 


is distinctly disagreeable—so 


would have resulted in the Joss to the game of 


such Tie 


LINKS MISS BEATRIX HOYT 


One of the most interesting feat- 


FOOTBALL ures of football in any season is 


COACHES the work of the coaches and the 
AND trainers; but this year this is 
TRAINERS brought especially to the front 
through the results of last sea- 


son’s work, when the physical condition of the 
teams played such an important part. As for 
the trainers, it is said that Harvard is looking 
for a change in the system, neither Captain 
Dibblee nor Mr. Forbes being thoroughly satistied 
with the physical exhibition of weakness dis- 
played by some of the men in the Yale game. 
At Princeton the final game and its results 
brought about a change in trainers and methods. 
At Yale the trainer of last year has sought other 
fields afid at this writing his successor has not 
been named. And finally, at Pennsylvania, the 
condition of the team at the end of the season 
was not satisfactory to that most adept of train- 
ers, Murphy, and the team this year will not be 
set up nearly as early, in spite of the Harvard 
game coming on almost the first of November. 

In coaches Harvard is to continue under Mr. 
Forbes, Pennsylvania will be guided by Mr. 
Woodruff, while both Princeton and Yale are 
thus far trusting to general supervision by sev- 
eral coaches. Mr. Beacham, the former Cornell 
captain, will probably take most of the responsi 
bility as to the work of Captain Whiting’s team. 
Scattered about the country coaching various 
teams are a number of our most expert teachers 
of the game. When certain of these men have 
continued in power for more than one season 
they have brought the teams under their charge 
to a high state of perfection, and enabled them to 
build up a nucleus of football material and store 
up a fund of football knowledge that sets them 
above the average team of their class. 

Perhaps no clearer instance of this steady, 
superiority can be instanced than that of Dart 
mouth’s football teams. Dartmouth is a mem- 
ber of a triangular league whose other two mem- 
bers are Amherst and Williams. Some years ago 
Dr. William C. Wurtenberg, an old Yale player, 
He and his men have 
ically invincible 





was engaged as coach. 
made the Dartmouth teams prac 
in their class, so much so that it was credibly re 
ported last season that Dartmouth would make 
new arrangements that should bring her 
team into regular annual association with strong 
er teams than those in her present league. The 
suggestion of overweening pride that was at that 
time charged against Dartmouth is met by the 
fact that they have not discontinued their mem 
bership in the triangular league, but will play 
their regular championship matches as usual. 
They do look forward, however, to their contest 
of their most inter 


some 


with Brown as probably one 


} 


esting games of the season. This will be played 
at Providence, November 19. Here they will 
meet a team whose coaching conditions have 


been similar to their own, in that Mr. Wallace S 
loyle, another Yale man, has been in charge of 
the Brown eleven for several successive 
The only measure of comparison possible from 
last year’s would indicate that when 
these two teams meet the match will be one well 
Brown played Hat 


seasons. 


scores 


Worth seeing Last season 
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vard, and was defeated by a score of 18 to 0. 
Dartmouth played Harvard, and was beaten 13 
to 0. Both teams were defeated by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania—-Brown 40 to 0, and Dart- 
mouth 34 to 0. 

Another team that has been well handled by 
coaches is the Carlisle Indian School. This team 
began a few years ago, under the temporary as- 
sistance of old players like Mr. Vance McCormick 
and Mr. Hickok, advanced steadily, and last year, 
under the direction of that expert kicker Mr. W 
T. Bull, rounded out their game in good fashion. 
This year they will be under the charge of Mr. 
John Hall, last year’s Yale end rusher. Mr. 
Parke Davis of Princeton has for several years 
had the molding of the Lafayette teams, and 
a year ago last fall secured a most signal tri- 
umph over the University of Pennsylvania. 
West Point, under the tutelage first of Corbin, 
Williams and others, for the last few years has 
been under Mr. Harmon 8. Graves of Trinity and 
Yale, and their record is such that any team or 
coach might point with pride to it. The Naval 
Academy (although of late not so prominent as 
West Point, owing to their schedule) beginning 
under the late Mr. Crosby, later handled by Dr. 
Hartwell, and for some time now by Mr. Paul 
Dashiell, the well-known umpire, has kept abreast 
of the game in its finest development. All through 
the West and South there are coaches adept at the 
game teaching teams the latest moves. The most 
long-continued connection of these has been that 
of Mr. A. A. Stagg of Yale with the University of 
Chicago, and a chance to measure the game 
developed in the middle West with that in the 
East will be afforded when Chicago meets Penn- 
sylvania this year at Philadelphia. 

In a recent issue I promised to tell the story of 
the man who changed the map of college foot- 
ball, who brought in the principle that has led 
to much of the strategic formation, and who en- 
tered the football lists purely from interest in 
the scientific aspect of the sport. 

Some years ago I received the following letter 
from a personal friend who knew of my interest 
in football: 

“York Harpor, Me., July 17 

“My DEAR Mr. CaAMp—For a week twenty-six 
candidates for the Harvard football team have 
been practicing on private grounds, all visitors 
not personally vouched for being barred. Their 
object in practice now and their plan of campaign 
arose from a peculiar circumstance. Last autumn 
a Boston man, Mr. Deland, not a Harvard man 
nor a football player, took the greatest interest 
in the team play and maneuvers of football, and 
conceived the theory of an adaptation of military 
strategy to football. After Harvard’s defeat he 
asked Trafford. who naturally was utterly incred- 
ulous, to come and talk with him. At this inter- 
view, with pencil and paper, he elaborated, so 1 
was told, about a hundred new plays and com- 
binations which he thought practicable. Trafford 
was very much impressed by some of the combi- 
nations, and so were other football men who 
looked into them later. At the Wentworth they 
have been testing the practicability of these new 
plays. to cull, so far as possible, the useless ones, 
and decide what are most available for the fall 
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campaign. My informant told me that the test 
ing was done by showing the theory of a new 
play to one side, then telling the others to look 


out for it, and thus seeing how it worked. Seme 
plays succeeded beyond expectation: others 
needed alteration; others were rejected. The 
numbers called were never more than three. 
Altogether, I should judge the Harvard men 
think they have got a very good thing. I can 
form no idea of the nature of the plays. I had 


intended going over to see the practice, but was 
told that 1 would better save myself the mortifi- 
cation of being refused admittance. I send you 
this for what it may be worth. I criticised the 
idea of practicing stratagems now before the team 
was selected and licked into some sort of shape 
The above was given in justification. It was said 
Trafford told Mr. Deland he would experiment in 
the university matches, but the latter forbade it, 
and said unless they promised to save the entire 
system of play for the Springfield game, he would 
go straight to New Haven and giveitaway. The 
whole thing sounds like a canard, but I have had 
confirmatory hints from other sources, and per- 
sonally I saw Trafford, Lake, Webster, Sid Wil- 
liams, Hallowell, Acton, and heard of many oth- 
ers. They said their expenses were all paid. 
They separated last Friday, to meet again a week 
or ten days before the term. 

“Now, I fancy no complicated maneuvers can 
be made to work with certainty. Again, to work 
them at all would require a standard of team play 
which Harvard is not usually up to. They seem 
to me rather putting the cart before the horse. 
It can hardly help their defensive play. At the 
same time they are hard at work at a new system 
of offensive play, under the theoretical coaching 
of Mr. Deland, and believe it likely to work. 
This, I believe. is beyond question. Even if 
nothing comes of this, it may be as well that 
you should know what I chanced to learn. 

**Most sincerely yours.”’ 


This was the first suggestion that a new light 
had entered the football field. But in the follow- 
ing season we were treated to one of the strong- 
est plays that has ever been brought out in the 
shape of what is known as the flying wedge on 
the kick-off. This was the first of many plays 
which we have since seen emanate from the foot- 
ball brain of this same strategist. 

Mr. Deland is a gentleman just over forty. 
He is a practical business man who is employed 
as business counsel to many of the best firms of 
the country. His tirst interest in football ema- 
nated from his attending a Springfield game 
with a friend of his, a clergyman. He had 
always been deeply interested in war and its 
theories, and at this particular time happened 
to be reading McDougal’s theory of war. As he 
was coming off the field, he said to his friend: 
“Is it not wonderful that Yale keeps just a little 
ahead of Harvard every year? The scores are 
all close, and it seems as though Harvard might 
some time conquer the gap which divides the 
two.’ After a few minutes’ reflection he con- 
tinued: ‘‘I believe I could show them the way to 
close up that gap.”’ His friend laughed heartily 
at him, and asked him if he was really serious in 
meaning to take up football. He replied that he 
was. Forashort time thereafter other interests 
filled his mind, but his thoughts returned to the 
problems of the gridiron field. Finding that he 
could not rest until he had taken up the matter, 
he proceeded to study it out in detail, and before 
very long had hit upon the idea of the employ- 
ment of momentum in advance of opponents’ 
movement. If he could get several or almost his 
entire team in motion before the opponents could 
start, he would be able to make a practically cer- 
tain gain. He saw that this was possible, and 
proceeded to plot it out. He next hit upon the 
flying criss-cross. Having gone thus far simply 
with pencil and paper, he happened to be dining 
at the house of his friend, the clergyman. to- 
gether with Mr. Thayer, who was then a teacher 
at Groton, and who is now at St. Marks. The 
clergyman asked him if he had thought any- 
thing about football. He replied that he had, 
and thereupon they fell into a discussion of the 
sport. Mr. Deland asked his friend and Mr. 
Thayer if they knew any one who was con- 
nected with the Harvard football team. It 
turned out that the clergyman knew the substi- 
tute quarter-back, but this was as far as the 
acquaintance of any of the gentlemen at the 
dinner went. It was decided, therefore, to ask 
the substitute quarter to come down and dine 
with them. This was done, and the conversation 
turned upon football, Mr. Deland beginning to 
ask the quarter-back questions as to the play. 
At first the man asked him if he was an emissary 
trom Yale, and was assured of his having no con- 
nection with the rival institution. The conversa- 
tion drifted on until it was nearly twelve o'clock, 
when Mr. Deland told the man that he had some 
plays that he thought were good ones. ‘*Where 
are they?’ asked the quarter. “‘Over at my house, 
a half-mile away.” But their spirits were by that 
time well warmed up, and Mr. Deland said that 
he would put his time against theirs, and they 
went over and brought back the plays. They 
discussed them for many hours, and the quarter 
finally asked if he could bring down the captain. 
Mr. Deland was glad to have him do so, and on 
the next visit he brought Captain Trafford and 
Lake. It is said that they had agreed together 
that Mr. Deland was probably merely a crank 
on the subject, and they were to tell him, even 
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if the plays were good, that they were “rotten,” 
and roast him as much as possible. At the 
meeting Mr. Deland had a board laid out with 
the lines of the playing tield. He described to 
them the flying wedge. One of them said 
“Well, it looks pretty on paper, but it would be 
no good on the tield."” Mr. Deland had not de- 
scribed to them the Flying Criss-Cross, but he 
proposed to play a game with them on the chess 
board, the men to be moved a quarter of an 
inch at a time. The men were to te blue and 
red. Deland took the blue. They asked him if 
they should start off with a scrimmage or a 
kick-off. ‘‘With a kick-off."’ They then said: 


‘What shall be the next play?’ He said: ‘‘There 
won't be any next play.””. ‘“‘Why?" ‘*Because | 
shall make a touch-down.’’ They started. Mr. 
Deland began with the Flying Wedge, while 


Trafford and Lake defended. After a few min- 
utes they granted that his men would have the 
speed, and gave him a distance of an inch against 
their moving one-quarter of an inch at a time. 
He soon brought his men to a place where they 
had a clear field before them and the score was 


evidently his. At this point there was a dis- 
agreement among the defenders. One of them 


had been afraid all the time of some trick, and 
had, therefore, not let his men go at the point 
assaulted by Mr. Deland. “Of course,”’ he said, 
‘in regular game we should not. be as careful 
as that. We were only fooling.”’ ‘‘Well,’’ Mr 
Deland said, “let us play it again, and play it 
without fooling.’ “‘All right,’’ they replied, 
and he started off with the Flying Criss-Cross, 
which is a development of the Flying Wedge, 
and the outlet being different, it naturally threw 
the defenders entirely off their balance, and Mr. 
Deland was master of the field. 

After many hardships. such as every one expe- 
riences who endeavors to teach a team any plays, 
Mr. Deland was finally given an opportunity to 
do something with the second eleven, and with 
some of his plays brought them twice to a 
touch-down. The following year several of his 
plays were used, and since that time he has be 
come a most successful coach and the recognized 
authority at Cambridge on offensive play. 


The new nine holes added this 

GOLF AT year to the course at the Maidstone 
MAIDSTONE Club, Easthampton, have made 
this links among the most at 


tractive on Long Island. They are sporty in the 
extreme, causing the new and unwary golfer to 
meditate sadly on ‘‘those things which he ought 
to have done.’’ On the outer course several of 
the tees are on the dunes, within a few yards of 
the breakers as they dash upon the beach, giving 
the hot and weary inland golfer a new sensation, 
The country is undulating. as at Shinnecock. 
broken by a few trees and much undergrowth, 
while the difficult water hazards give a charm of 
variety to the course. The inside and outside 
holes are separated by a little arm of the sea 
spanned by a picturesque bridge about tliree 
hundred yards long. The fifth hole, with its 
pond guarding the green and its tee between the 
inlet on one side and a heavy road on the other, 
is a tough problem even for an expert, although 
the actual distance is only two hundred and 
twenty-three yards. A most interesting mixed 
foursome team match was played over this links 
recently. Although a purely social affair, the 
golf on one side, at least, was as nearly perfect 
as possible. Mr. Trevor, as the guest of Mr. 
Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, brought over on his coach 
from Southampton six young people of Shinne- 
cock fame—Miss Hoyt, the champion; Miss 
Wickham, who is almost a close second; Miss 
Clark, one of the second eight in the recent tour- 
nament: young Robinson of the Yale team; Mr. 
Lard, who, even among such fast company, is 
considered good; and Mr. Clark, the runner-up 
in the celebrated match with Harry Hollins, Jr. 
Against this formidable array Maidstone played 
Miss Eidlitz and Miss Brooks of Ardsley, Miss 
Herriman, Maidstone, and Nesbit, Steel and 
Johnstone, all of the home club. Although the 
result was defeat for Maidstone, it was with the 
honors of war, as it is doutbful if the Shinnecock 
team could have been strengthened in any par- 
ticular. Miss Hoyt was not up to her usual 
championship form, although she and Mr. Lard 
went out in 42—a new foursome record. Miss 
Hoyt’s playing bears an immense amount of 
study, the final conclusion being that aside from 
the time and attention she has given the game 
she is a “natural born golfer,’’ her putting being 
equally fine on good and bad greens alike, while 
her instant grasp of how to play any hole amounts 
to positive genius. There have been many cups 
for both men and women at Maidstone this sum- 
mer, Miss Eidlitz of Ardsley, the runner-up of 
the Shinnecock tournament, winning two from 
scratch. 

The Ardsley Club, which has a 
very enterprising and efficient 
greens’ committee, has issued a 
circular announcing a number of 
interesting competitions for Sep- 
tember and October. There is to be a “bogie” 
for men and women—certainly the least trying 
of all matches if one’s highly seasoned palate 
demands a prize—and on three Saturdays in 
September a handicap contest for points, the 
highest total to win. The cups are chosen by a 
committee especially appointed for that purpose, 
and are very handsome. The club championship 
is announced for October 29. 

It is very curious to nove the negligence of the 
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ordinary golf crack about sending in his entry for 
an open tournament. The customary rule is that 
the entry shall be made in writing through the 
secretary of the home club, accompanied by a 
statement of the contestant’s handicap. This 
rule is very rarely complied with, and the breach 
of it leads to endless confusion and very often to 
much injustice. Not that the willfully 
misstates his handicap, but there is always the 
possibility of his handicap being lowered without 
his knowledge at his home club, on account of an 
especially good registered round. Nevertheless 
the Greens Committee of the various 
not feel like refusing his entry, and so accept it 
on his statement without the attestation of his 
home secretary. Of such an irregular 
procedure could not be entertained for an instant 
so far as the entries for the national tournament 
are concerned, but the secretary of the association 
has had much needless work put upon him by the 
carelessness of the various contestants for cham 
pionship honors; although, in order to diminish 
this needless work as much as possible, he had 
published a circular which was sent out to all 


yolier 


‘lubs do 


course, 


the clubs, and also a daily bulletin in all the 
papers, requesting the entries to be made at 
once. This has been of little avail, for up to 


within a very few days there have been very few 
entries received. But as the time for the closing 
of the drawing approaches, telegrains of all kinds 
are pouring in on him, together with countless 
letters asking all sorts of questions which were 
fully covered by the circulars sent out many 
days ago. What the outcome will be no one 
knows, as the secretary has wisely decided not 
to notice any of these unnecessary questions. 

It looks as though there would be over 
hundred and twenty-five entries for the national 
tourney—quite the largest list for this event in 
this country. The Morris County course is now 
open, together with all the privileges of the club 
house, to all golfers entered for the national con 
test. The Newport tournament has been the only 
important event for some time past, and it has 
been somewhat instructive on account of the 
upsets in golfing form, They serve merely as 
reminders of what we may expect at Morristown 
next week. With so large a field of golfers con 
stantly improving it is difticult to make any prog 
nostications as to who will be the chosen thirty 
two. At Newport, Coats, Keene, Clark, Jr., 
Curtis, Vanderpool and MecSargent were all 
beaten by Hubbard of the home club, 

We have heard almost nothing of Toler, Tyng, 
Travis, Douglass, or Sands; nevertheless they 
have been playing regularly on the Morristown 
course. They have wisely refrained from all 
contests, appreciating that it is absolutely neces 
sary to start in the pink of condition in order to 
stand the strain of thirty-six holes a day for six 
days. Last year, it may be remembered, a large 
number of prominent Eastern golfers came 
to the first tee at Chicago after having played in 
nearly every open tournament in the Eastern 
circuit, and to the surprise of every one these 
men dropped by the wayside comparatively 
early. It was the belief of golfing critics that 
the men were defeated not so much by their lack 
of good play as by the fact that they were stale 
and overgolfed. Some of these men have profited 
by the lesson, and it is our opinion that a differ- 
ent story will be told this year. Some of the 
younger collegiate players have going 
through this same sort of hard tournament play 
and are now wofully out of form. They may be 
young enough to recover before the champion- 
ship, but it is exceedingly doubtful. No golfer, 
young or old, no matter what his skill may be, is 
exempt from going off his game by reason of too 
much golf. It is a penalty that all alike must 
pay. 

At the present writing it looks as though 
Champion Wigham would be a starter, and if 
he is playing anything like his game he will 
qualify; but it does not seem possible that he 
will be able to last over a few rounds, our own 
opinion being that he will play the first day and 
will then drop out irrespective of where he 
stands. The most likely candidate for first 
honors is Findlay Douglass. He has had a fair 
amount of golf throughout the season, and is 
now taking his allotted holidays. This will give 
him an entire week’s practice before the tourna 
ment. He is in excellent health, and at the very 
worst will stay in well toward the finish. 

WALTER CAMP. 
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SOLDIERS AT SPORT 


DESPITE many dismal stories which have 
come from Camp Wikoff, where General Shaft 
ter’s army was sent from Santiago to recuperate, 
it is true that some of the soldiers in the camp 
are really well and in high spirits. In proof of 
this statement it need only be said that at Jeast 
one regiment laid out a baseball diamond within 
forty-eight hours after getting ashore, and that 
the said diamond is occupied quite as many 
hours a day as any baseball 
United States. It is further reported that the 
daily gathering of spectators is very large. Th 
lack of fences and gatekeeper’s exactions may it 
part account for this, but as Camp Wikoff, like 
the national capital, is a city of magnificent dis 
tances, and the sand is deep, it stands to reason 
that the crowd at the games would not be large 
were all the returned soldiers so sick and weak 
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as they are said to be 
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f BRITON AGAINST ARAB 


HE defeat, a few days ago. of th 
i 


9 , 
| Khalifa, successor of the ‘‘Mahdi”’ 

} who sixteen years ago overran 
southern Egypt, was due principally to 
English brains and energy. Just at the 


te A 
| time that the Egyptian troops were flee- 


'ing northward from the Mahdi and his | 
“dervishes,’’ a British engineer lieuten- 
ant named Kitchener, hearing that an 

| Egyptian army was being organized 

junder British supervision, volunteered 
| for the service and was appointed major 
|of cavalry. He seemed to have no 
| thought of anything save military af- 
fairs, and his energies were untiring, so 
in a few years he became commander 
of all of the Khedive’s forces. Satistied 
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Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 


not, as you wish; and the 
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All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people are 
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GENERAL KITCHENER 
The “Sirdar” or Commander-in-Chief 
of the Egyptian Army 


that the native Egyptian would fight if 
properly led, he removed all incompe- 
tent officers and slowly but surely made 
a strong army. 

More than two years ago he moved 
slowly toward upper Egypt, his line of | 
march being close to the Nile and cov- | 
ered by gunboats, which were followed | 
by transports. Ue built railways around 
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F the cataracts, k2pt his men abundantly | 
supplied with food and ammunition, and 

? . } made allies of many friendly tribes. 

é ee About a third of his army consisted of 

: With t Ri | eight thousand British troops under | 

7 I ou a iva General Gatacre. The Khalifa’s main | 

Q FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS | 

= such as 

4 Weak Stomach | 

: Impaired Digestion | 

: Disordered Liver 

z - } 

: Sick Headache, etc. | 

~ IN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN. | 

= Beecham’s Pills taken as directed, will | 

= also quickly restore Females to complete | 

“ health, as they promptly remove obstruec- 

7 tions orirregularities of the system. | 

Beecham’s Pills 

= Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. 

= 25e. at all Drug Stores, 

—< ee _ 

a GENERAL GATACRE, 

4 are finding out what a very satisfactory smoke Commander of the British Troops in the 

> there is in those /itr/e cigars called Nile Expedition 

s ~ force was not encountered until Kitchen- 

> an l mi er’s army reached Omdurman, the new 

> | capital (built by the Mahdi) of the Sou- 

= dan. The action lasted an entire day; 

= ° the British-Egyptian loss was small, for, 

= though the Arabs’ bravery was amaz- 

S l e l ig ing, it was helpless against machine 
guns. The white-robed dervishes were 


| killed in numbers so great that the bat- 

and the demand for them — from the most | blefield was said to look as if snow- 
fastidious and exacting smokers — is increasing | covered. Khartoum, where Gordon was 
astonishingly. slain, was occupied the next day. Sen- 
. timental Britons are telling one another 

Quality and Common Sense that Gordon is at last avenged and prac- 
tical Britons are rejoicing that the worst 

2M obstacle of the ‘‘Cape-to-Cairo” all-Brit 
demand. We never vary the ‘‘gua/ity’? — sh trade route was removed when the 

the other reason should cause you to ask for Khalifa’s army was defeated. 

them, or send z5c. (in stamps) for 10. They 


will be sent by return mail, prepaid, in special Don’t fail to procure Mrs. WINSLOW s SooTHING 
y ” P bi _ Syrup for your Children while cutting teeth. It 


soothes the child, softens the gums, allays ail pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for dlarrhace 
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HOSPITAL LIFE AT MONTAUK 
Continued from page 4 
many disturbing influences to resist, and these 
come principally from intrusive spirits of their 
own sex—such as the would-be vivandiére who 
has drifted into camp; who wears a sombrero, 
leather leggins, and belt into which she occa 
sionally sticks a revolver. Her development has 


been rapid since she first appeared in Montauk, 
Her sympathy for the soldiers leads her to sleep 
upon the earth in a blanket. 

When the camp was first formed there was a 
rush of tender-hearted, hysierically-sympathetic 
women, keenly alive to the need of nurses, yet too 
untrained to realize how much of a hinderance 
insistent suggestions could be to a bewil- 
dered board of managers already reeling from 
the precipitate demands made upon it. It 
‘ause of the need to restrain injudicious 


their 


was bec 


would-be nurses that many rules were formed 
which trained nurses, coming afterward, found 
to be exceedingly irksome and actual impedi- 
ments to the ir best efforts. Hence, out of the 
rules made primarily to retard the officious 
meddling of unwise helpers, whose sympathy 
took the form of giving to dangerously ill men 
just the fruits, the stimulants, etc., which 
should not have been given them, arose the 


same cry in camp that had assailed the govern- 
ment (with hetter reason) for months—‘*Too 
much red tape.” 

As in the case of the provisions sent out to our 
soldiers in Cuba, but never reaching them, medi 
cines and stimulants, although abundantly sup- 
plied by the generous, were again and again re- 
fused the nurses except upon written order from 
the physician in whose ward the nurse was sta- 
tioned. This, on the face of it, seems not unjust; 
but no adequate words may be brought to express 
the new and urgent character of the calls made 
upon these nurses, gathered from many training 
schools, none of whom had ever faced an epi- 
demic of such prodigious proportions and to be 
hampered in the procuring of such necessaries 
as blackberry brandy for a dysentery patient, or 
iced champagne for one whose stomach, enfeebled 
by weeks of indescribable sufferings in Cuba, and 
by seasickness and the other dread ills of the 
transport ships, refused to retain the necessary 
sustenance, simply because an exhausted physi- 
cian was asleep or had gone for a necessary con- 
stitutional, was at once an appalling and excit- 
ing state of things to the conscientious nurses. 

A fretful, nervous exhaustion came upon many 
of the most tried, and various complaints went 
abroad which resulted in an immediate bettering 
of conditions. Now the independent tents erected 
by the Woman’s Patriotic Relief Association are 
scattered about the main hospital, and should 
there be urgent need for sudden help those in 
charge give out with lavish hand to any nurse 
who may come and ask of them. 


ADA STERLING. 


PACIFIC 


minded among the 


COMMERCE IN THE 
redicted half a_ ce Peony 


Hk larger ‘ g 
statesmen predicte alf a ce 
that the commerce of this country would 


tind its greatest expansion in the Pacific Ocean, 
and that the Pacitic States, then newly acquired 
and comparatively unsettled and almost unex- 
plored territories, would be of commanding com- 


mercial importance, At that time we had a con- 


siderable Pacitic trade, and some of the richest 
American firms confined their trade to Pacific 
islands and so much of the Oriental countries 


as had been thrown open to communication with 
the world 

Predictions such as these did not seem so large 
and improbable when they were made, nor even 
later, as they did a decade ago. 
fifty years ago our trade in that 
and seemed firmly established. 


twenty years 
Forty and even 
ocean was large 


But we saw it dwindle almost to nothing, and 
the great houses in what was called the ‘‘China 


trade’? went one by one out of business, some of 
the merchants, such as the late A. A. Low, retir- 
ing with large fortunes, while others clung on so 
long that the firms became insolvent. 

Then, again, California seemed the land of 
promise, a land exhaustless in its natural re- 
rich beyond dreams both in agricultural 
and mineral wealth. But California and the 
other Pacitie States appeared some time since 
to reach-a stopping-place, and, after the blight- 
ing work of the ‘boomers,’ this rich section 
seemed destined to a long period of rest for 
recuperation, 

But in a year 
changed that it is impossible not to recall the 


sources, 


these conditions have been so 


predictions of Mr. Seward and his more imag- 
inative colleagues, and to recognize that they 
made accurate forecasts, even though they 


looked so far into the future and perhaps failed 
see how what seemed probable to thern would 
ae a reality. 
It is not likely that they had any idea that our 
with the uncivilized government of 
West Indies would 


interference 


the Spanish colonies in the 


set off American guns in the Philippines and 
‘ause an empire on the further side of the Pacitic 
to fall into Yankee hands 

Nor is it likely that they had any idea that the 


eful and comparatively weak empire of 
Chinese 


Then pen 


Japan would so reduce the power of the 
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that that great country would be powerless to 
prevent partition among the European states. 
Such, however, are the new conditions, and 


for commercial if for no other rea- 
we must deal. And we must deal quickly, 
too, for the prizes to be secured are rich, and 
those who will be our competitors are enterpris- 
ing atid have the great advantage of already 
having firmer foothold than we in the lands 
which are to awaken to the touch of twentieth 
century progress. 

Our naval victories will give to us a maritime 
consideration which we have not had for nearly 
two generations, and it is quite impossible to 
believe that we will not again havea great ocean- 
carrying fleet and compete with Great Britain 
itself in this peaceful rivalry for commercial 
supremacy and its consequent wealth. 

There are several things; however, that we 
need before we can enjoy the commercial posi- 
tion to which our destiny seems to point. The 
Pacific States are still agricultural, and manu- 
factures on that coast are not of the magnitude 
to justify hopes that from that section at once 
we can supply enough to keep fleets of ships 
busy in carrying abroad that which we there 
make. ecunlonn the manufacturing sections 
on the Eastern coast are very far away and our 
goods need to be taken across a continent by rail 
or around the Horn before they can be placed on 
what will be almost a new market or on an old 
market reopened to our enterprise. 

In these circumstances it is a great pity thata 
canal has not been dug across the Isthmus, either 
by the Nicaraguan or some other route. This 
ought to have been done a long time ago, and 
doubtless it would have been done had our 
statesmen in Washington been as wise as their 
predecessors of a generation ago and not wasted 
their time and their energy in trying to control 
or circumvent the immutable law of supply and 
demand, and in the vain effort to stimulate 
prosperity by mere academic discussions which 
few of them understood even in an academic 
way. 

This canal, 


with these, 


sons, 


will now be dug. The 
acquisition of Hawaii settles that beyond a 
doubt. We have taken the Hawaiian Islands 
and at least one of the Ladrone group, while we 
have assumed responsibilities in the Philippines 
which we may not escape. These new posses- 
sions have to be defended, and they have to be 
developed. It is inconceivable that we will let 
another long period go by without putting our 
navy in the Atlantic and our navy in the Pacitic 
in closer touch. It was a grand achievement to 
rush the tine battleship ‘‘Oregon’’ around the 
Horn at top speed, so that she should be in time 
to give the finishing stroke to Cervera’s doomed 
squadron at Santiago; but we took great risks 

risks that would not have been in the least 
necessary if there had been a canal uniting one 


however, 


ocean with the other. Then, again, the magnif- 
icent Dewey in Manila Bay, seeing day by day 


the possikility of a conflict with the arrogant 
Von Diedrich and his German warships, needed 
most sadly this same ‘Oregon’? to make his 
squadron so powerful that opposition or inter- 
ference was out of the question. All our war- 
ships, however, were hopelessly far away, and we 
had to leave that heroic commander to his own 
devices. 

Both success and failure should teach Jessons. 
We got the “Oregon”? around the Horn in time; 
Dewey captured Manila without other aid. But 
both of these enterprises might have failed, for 
both were hazardous. Had either of them failed, 
our Navy Department would now be in the pre- 
dicament in which the War Department finds it- 
self, and all of us would be wondering who was to 
blame or criticising indiscriminately all those in 
authority. Weshould not run such risks again. 


We should gather ourselves together and be 
g g 

stronger than ever before in the union of each 

part of our country with each other part. 


Therefore it is a foregone conclusion that a canal 
from ocean to ocean will be dug, and that that 
canal will be thoroughly American. 

These reflections upon the details of our naval 
movements during the past few months bear 
directly upon the commercial problems with 
which we are confronted. The tactics which 
succeed in war succeed also in peace. ‘‘The art 
of war,” said the dashing Forrest of Confederate 
cavalry fame, ‘consists in getting the most men 
ra tirst.’” The same tactics succeed also in 
trade. We must get the things that are wanted 
to the place of demand not only first but at the 
least cost. When we do this we shall not fail to 
win in our commercial ventures. Business is 
less sentimental even than war, and we shall not 
achieve our ambitions either in one or the other 
without commanding success. With the canal 
built we can do what is needful from our Eastern 
manufactories; meantime the Pacific States will 
add manufactures to the industries which are 
now there pursued, 

A canal such as has been projected across 
Nicaragua will remove a barrier which at 
present cuts off the producing States of the 
Atlantic seaboard from a consuming area which 
contains three-fourths of the population of the 
world. and by bringing the outlet into the 
Pacitic within a comparatively short distance 
of the mouths of such streams as the Mississippi 
and the Amazon, not to mention less important 
ones, must enormously increase the commercial 
value of the great ocean. As yet the trade has 
hardly been tapped of an area of wellnigh a 
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American territory 


million square miles of 
Pacific Ocean as its 


which may look to the 
natural outlet. 

The world at this moment feels a greater in- 
terest in the future of the commerce in the 
Pacific than in that in any other part of the 
globe, and those who speculate upon the hap- 
penings of the future in the world of trade are 
informing themselves as to the magnitude of the 
commerce the greater part of which American 
business men will strive to control. 

Such a view is presented in a rather striking 
article in the London “‘Statist,”’ in which it is 
pointed out that the Pacific area includes the 
long stretch of coasts of the two American con- 


tinents, the island of Oceanica, Polynesia, East 
Siberia, China, Japan, Siam, Further _ the 
Dutch East Indies and Australasia. The large 


portion of the world included in this category 
comprises some of the most populous as well as 
some of the most sparsely settled—some of the 
richest as well as some of the least productive- 
regions of the world. Within this area alone do 
the two great races of the world—the white and 
the yellow—come into close relations and more 
or less active competition. Into it a railway is 
speedily creeping across central Asia, several 
lines of railway already reach it across North 
America, and the waterway before alluded to 
will sooner or later be cut to it from the Atlan- 
tic. The commercial possibilities involved in the 
development of the means of communication re- 
ferred to are remarkable. 

With the view of essaying at least an approxi- 
mation toward a statistical measurement of the 
actual sea-borne trade of the area bordering on 
the Pacific, the writer of the‘! article in the 
“Statist”? has taken pains to gather the latest 
figures attainable of the imports and exports of 
the different countries comprised within the 
region. Taking the American Pacific countries, 
from Alaska on the north to Chili on the south, 
he arrives at a total import and export trade 
amounting to $465,000,000. These figures, how- 
ever, relate to foreign sea-borne commerce alone 
and do not include the immense coasting trade 
done between the ports of each country by 
native vessels, a trade which must naturally 
swell the totals largely. The trade of the islands 
in the Pacific is more difficult to estimate because 
it isso imperfectly recorded, but what is regarded 
as a reasonably approximate summary puts the 
total at $296,250,000. These figures, again, do 
not include the inner-insular trade, which is at 
present considerable, and of which the potenti- 
alities are large. For the British colonial posses- 
sions a total is arrived at of $680,000,000 in Ameri- 
can money. 

A much more important branch of the field is 
touched upon in what is designated the Asiatic 


Pacific, which includes the far East, comprising 
China, Japan and the other Asiatic countries 
bordering on the great ocean, such as Corea, 


Eastern Siberia. Siam, French Indo-China, the 
Straits Settlements and the Malay Peninsula, and, 
including the Indian Ocean as part of the Pacific, 
Burmah and British India. For these countries 


the large total is made up of $2,145,000,000. 
These figures, again, do not include the large 


junk traftic of the non-treaty ports of China, 
nor the coasting traffic of that great empire, nor 
the inter-insular traffic of Japan and the Straits, 
nor the large carrying trade around the coasts of 
Hindostan and between Hindostan and British 
Burmah, a sea-carriage estimated in round num- 
bers at $1,000,000,000. 

Taking the various countries for which esti- 
mates are presented and putting the figures to- 
yvether we get the following presentation: 


SUMMARY OF PACIFIC MARITIME COMMERCE 
Pacific states of North, South and C, America $465 
Insular and islands . : 2 
Australasia 
Western Pacific 


100,000 






rroups 





and the far East . 2145.000,000 





Total 5,250,000 


Add estimates of the coasting traffic 
. $300,000,000 





Pacitic America 

Pacific islands 50,000,000 

Asiatic Pacific 1,000,000,000 
Total . $4.936,250,000 


Australasia, on basis of 1891 . 63,750,000 


Grand total $5,000,000 000 


The estimates given, as will be seen, point toa 
total actual sea-borne trade in the Pacific area of 
about five billion dollars annually. In the cases 
of India, Further India, Japan and Australasia 
this trade is steadily growing, and there are 
prospects of enormous future growths in the 

ease of China, Siberia, Corea, and the States on 
the American shore of the Pacific. Before many 
years are past the figures now given will in all 
probability have been greatly exceeded; for 
while it may be true that a part of the corn- 
merce under survey is inelastic, the new con- 
ditions that have been brought about in recent 
years by the contact of America and Europe 
with Asiatic populations should not be forgotten. 
As a matter of fact the economic exploitation 
of the Asiatic countries has only begun. To all 
present appearances, it is a partic ularly rich share 
of the world’s commerce in which the United 
States are now unquestionably called to partici- 
pate to an extent hitherto undreamed of except 
by the imaginative among our statesmen and 
economists. 

SPEED. 


JOHN GILMER 
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. 
€ 
Soup by Mail Free 
Upon receipt of your name, address, a 2 ct. stamp and your 
dealer's name Armour & Company will send, free, three tablets of 





Concentrated tablets of 


Beef Extract and Vegetables. 


A full sized box sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cts. 
The nutrient part of beef and vegetables compressed into tablet form. 
One Tablet a Meal. Cooked ready to eat. Will keepin any climate any 
length of time. Good to eat dry, or can be dissolved in hot or ccld water 
at pleasure, making a relishable bouillon, broth, soup, for the home and for 
Soldiers, Sailors, Explorers, Hunters, Fishermen, Campers, Outing 
Parties, Prospectors, and Travelers by Land or Sea. 
Used by United States Army. 


" ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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The Prudential offers 
the best of all that is 
good in Life Insurance. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Home Orrice, NEWARK, N. J 





Jown F Davoen, PRES, 
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SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR By WALTER 


The above is the title of a 


highest spirit of sportsmanship. 


GOLF : FOOTBALI 
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hi; HAIR DYES, HAIR TONICS, ROUGES, ETC. 


regular weekly departme 


authority on Amateur Sport. — It « 
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THE RAYNER DISTILLING. O° 


DISTILLERS ano IMPORTERS 
DAYTON OHIO. U.S.A 








[We guarantee the above firm 
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ESTABLISHED 36 YEARS. 
The Largest Hair Store in America. 
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A Complete Assortment of Fine 


WAVY SWITCHES 


NENL NOME NEMS 









. 
% In An Lengths and 
€ FOR THE SUMMER 


New Styles in 


D y FEATHER-WEIGHT 
iS BANGS & WIGS 
‘z Bost Fitting & Best Made 
s HAIR DRESSING 


and MANICURE 


Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
TELEPHONE NO. 1026 18th St. 


09 West ldrH Street, Next Door to Macy's, W. Y. 
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Sour Stomach 


“After I was induced to try CASCAs 
RETS, | will never be without them in the house. 
My liver was ina very bad shape. and my head 
ached and I had stomach trouble. Now. since tak- 
ing Cascarets, I feel fine. My wife has also used 
them with beneficial results for sour stomach.” 

Jos. KREHLING, 1921 Congress St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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CANDY 
CATHARTIC 







TRADE MARK REGISTERED 






Pleasant. Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe, 10c. 25c, 50c. 


-» CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. 318 


NO-TO-BAG fics to CURE Tovacco Habe” 





Cured without operation. BOOK FREE. Postage 4c. 
Ss. 1 ‘SHERM an, Specialist, 29 E 2d st., Mt. Vernon, N.Y 


be purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00. 

Weare the only distillers selling to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to beare only dealers. Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 

References—Third Nat'l Bank,any business house in Dayton or Com’! Agencies. 
HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 369 to 375 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 0. 


P. S.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,ldaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex.,Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight prepaid. 
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will do as they agree.—EbiTor.] 


| STATEMENT 


OF 


‘THE TRAVELERS 


Life and Accident 9 
| Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chartered 1883. Stock Life and Accident Insurance 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres'’t. 





Hartford, Conn,, January 1, 1898. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1.000,000.00 
Assets (Accident Premiums in the 

hands of Agents not included), . $22,868,994.16 
Liabilities, a 19,146,359,04 
| Excess Security to Policy-hold- 
, Oe be ee 
July 1, 1898. 
otal Assets (Accident Premiums ir 
the hands of Agents not included) 
| Total Liabilities, 
Excess Security to Policy-hold- 


' $24,103,986.67 
19,859,291.43 


$4,244,695.24 


ers, 


Paid to Policy-holders since 


1864, . » ee 4 $35,660,940.19 


Paid to Policy-holders January- 


July, ’98, wg 1,360,493.68 
Loaned to Policy-holders on 
Policies (Life), . 1,161,705.00 
Life Insurance in Force, 94,646,669.00 
| GAINS. 
6 Months—January to July, 1898. 
In Assets, $1,234,992.51 
In Surplus (to Policy-holders), 522,060.12 
In Insurance in Force (Life 
Department only), 2,764,459.00 
705,642.18 


Increase in Reserves, 2 alg 
Premiums Received,6 Months, 2,937,432.77 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 


J. B. LEwis, M. D., 
Medical Director and Adjuster. 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Counsel. 


New York Orrice - - 31 Nassau STREET 


ON FIELD AND WATER 


it in COLLIER’S 
ontains a review of the week’s eve 


It embraces : 


TENNIS - POLO: BASEBALL * YACHTING 
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CAMP 


accord with the 


tdoor sports, and is in 
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WEEKLY, conducted by the famous) 4 
» 

> 

TRACK ATHLETICS , 
“Al 











